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Where can I 


find a college 
for my 
children? 


Some day you will face a choice 
of a college for your children. 
This guide to the 28 Jesuit co! 
leges and universities is offered as 
an aid in planning for that day. 
The choice of Catholic colleges 
is wide. In the 1957 NCWC report, 
there are in all 251 Catholic colleges 
with an enrolment of an estimated 
310,000 students. The largest single 
eroup are the Jesuit colleges listed 
here. 
A collection of the complete se- 
ries of 28 Jesuit colleges and uni- 
versities will soon be available for 
student counsellors, priests, sisters 


Order 


yours from 


Five cents plus postage for single 
copies. 


30% discount for bulk orders. 


America 


70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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.. . Im the tradition of Christian scholarship 


Significant textbooks: 


Philosophy Classics 
History Education 
Economics Sociology 


Creative Writing 


The Sister-Formation books: 
The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters 


“You must serve the cause of Jesus Christ as the world of today requires.” 
—Pius XII, Sept. 13, 1951 


Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation 
of Sisters 


“Good teachers, then, should have perfect human formation, 
intellectual and moral.” —Pius XII, Jan. 12, 1954 


In preparation: the third volume, advancing the development 
of the Sister-Formation movement, will be listed in the Spring catalog. 


Notable contributions to learning: 


Walsh, The Thirteenth: Greatest of Centuries 

Garraghan, Guide to Historical Method 

Hopkins, Dred Scott's Case 

Melick, The Manor of Fordham and Its Founder 

Fordham Conferences of Mission Specialists: Vols. 4 & 5 to appear shortly 


Scholarly periodicals: 


Fordham Law Review, edited by students of the 
University’s School of Law at 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Thought, a review of culture and ideas 


Traditio, studies in ancient and medieval history, thought and religion 


The complete catalog of publications may be obtained from the Press. 


All communications, inquiries, and orders should be addressed to 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New York 58, New York 

















SHAPING 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENS... 
for this World... 

and the next 


Good teachers hold the key to pupil 
growth in knowledge, grace, and social 
consciousness. To achieve this goal 

the wise educator uses every means 
available to her—especially such 
teaching aids as the weekly MESSENGERS 
and TREASURE CHEST which are planned 
specifically for that purpose. 

In grades 6 to 9 the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER, with its refreshing, varied 
content, integrates formal classroom 
instruction with reality. It also carries 
Catholic Civics Club study material. The 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (for grades 
3 to 6) engagingly presents stories, 
pictures, and news from a Christian 
point of view. The three separate 
editions of Our LITTLE MESSENGER serve 
grades 1, 2, and 3, while the biweekly 
Catholic picture-story magazine 
TREASURE CHEST deals in fact and fun 
with a strong Christian flavor. 


Be sure your pupils are using the 
MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST this 
year. Place your order now. 


Resist 






z ‘yi EOS 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 west Fifth Stree), Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Correspondence 





Dining-Car Prices 


Eprror: I -have noted with interest your 
editorial comment in the Aug. 3 AMERICA 
concerning meal prices in the. dining car on 
the Commodore Vanderbilt. While we be- 
lieve our prices are in line with those 
charged in hotels and restaurants offering 
comparable service, there are several factors 
in connection with the. economics of rail- 
road dining-car service with which-you may 
not be familiar. 

In addition to the constantly rising cost 
of wages, feod and’ other things which we 
must- purchase, railroad dining-car opera- 
tion involves,many problems which are not 
encountered by the ordinary stationary res- 
taurant.... 

The twin-unit diner in which you were 
served on the Commodore Vanderbilt caters 
only to Pullman passengers. The ménu de- 
manded by this class of ‘travel on this train, 
being varied and élaborate, requires the as- 
signment of more dining-service personnel 
than would otherwise be necessary. It can- 
not reasonably be urged that the company 
should provide this service at~a loss; al- 
though, in fact, that is just what we are now 
doing. ... : 

A. H. Smitru 
Manager, Dining Service 
- Department 
New York Central System 
New York, N. Y. 


African Pioneers 


Eprror: In regard to Fr. LaFarge’s review 
of The White Fathers (Am. 7/6), cheers 
and best wishes to the White Fathers for 
their great work. However, I would like to 
point out that the description of the African 
pioneer and missionary can also be justly 
applied to Bishop Daniel Comboni, founder 
of the Sons of the Sacred Heart for the Afri- 
can Missions (Verona Fathers; F.S.C.J.) 
and the sisterhood known as the*Pia Madre 
of Africa. 

(Bro.) V. G. Detta Rocco, F.S.C.J. 
Venegono, Italy 


Spiritual Semites 


Eprror: Congratulations to Fr. Davis for 
his splendid article in the Aug. 3 issue 
entitled “Spiritual Semites.” It was es- 
pecially gratifying to me, a professional 
psychiatric social worker with 19 years of 
study in Catholic educational programs, 
and with many personal friends who are 
Jewish. 
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Being myself currently employed in a 
Jewish family-service agency, I am dis- 
couraged by the frequent lack of under- 
standing and truly Christlike love and con- 
cern for all our fellow humans which I 
find among my Catholic friends as they 
raise their eyebrows’ over my professional 
affiliation with a Jewish social agency. 
Would that all hearts were,as open and 
accepting as those of the Christians and 
Jews working therein as we seek to give 
counsel to all, regardless of race, creed or 
color! 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Dani&L E. JENNINGS Jr. 


Eprror: Coming. to us in the midst of a 


. month-long workshop in intergroup ten- 


sions, on the campus of Mexico City Col- 
lege, your article “Spiritual Semites” made 
us Catholic and Jewish participants more 
than a little hopeful. 

(Rev.) THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
Mexico, D. F. 


Disease and Failure 


Eprtor: If Ann Conley (Am. 8/17) really 
wants to know why four out of seven of her 
well-brought-up girlhood friends “failed” 
by becoming alcoholics, perhaps she should 
inquire further. . . . She might well consider 
the opinions of the World Health Organi- 
zation, the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
the Blue Cross and many of the law courts 
of America, all of which have declared 
alcoholism to be a disease, even if its causes 
are, up to now, obscure. 

Portland, Me. ArTHUR D. WELCH 


Bracero Proposal: Pro and Con 


Eprror: Robert - Cunningham’s article 
“North and South of the Border” (Am. 
8/17) is a very honest and well-written 
comment on one single point raised by the 
February conference to which he refers. I 
wonder, however, if he could so easily dis- 
pose of the other serious problems and 
charges raised by the braceros’ priest- 
chaplains. 

An article in The New York Times for 
Aug. 14 points out that many hundreds of 
willing and able American agricultural 
workers are without jobs in the middle of 
the fruit-picking season. Apparently the 
fruit growers prefer “docile” Mexicans who 
will disappear as soon as the fruit has been 

(Continued on next page) 





New Books About... 
Marriage, the Family, 
The Lay Apostolate, 
ard The Psalms .. . 
from 


FIDES 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY 
Edited by H. Caffarel. $3.75 


An absorbing study of the spiritual 
and Sacramental aspects of marriage, 
in a collection of essays translated 
from the French by Bernard G. 
Murchland, C.S.C. For a deeper ap- 
preciation of the married vocation, 


read MARRIAGE IS HOLY. 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE 
John J. Kane. $2.95 


A common-sense approach to solving 
family problems, by the head of 
Notre Dame’s sociology department. 
This is a book that stresses “values” 
and not “techniques” in handling 
family troubles. 

Coming November I 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 


Here is another FIDES contribution 
to the study of the Lay Apostolate. 
A book about the Jayman and his 
role in the Church. by a priest who 
knows the layman and his problems. 
With an “examination of conscience” 
for those in The Apostolate. 
Coming November I 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 
Mary Perkins Ryan. $3.50 


Here is a book to-make the Psalms 
live as the prayers of modern Chris- 
tians. With stimulating discussion 
questions that are ideal for study 
groups. 

Coming November I 


at your local bookstore 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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&[ 7) struct ve Reading from picked. That way they can slough off any 
| further responsibility toward people es- 
sential to the success of their enterprise. 
“ ° e (Rev.) James L. Vizzarp, s.j. aoe 
—— C S National Catholic Rural 
ral u 1Ca 10Mn Life Conference ae 
Washington, D. C. Nev 
Eprror: Robert Cunningham’s article was W 
very well written and, more important, pre- Fran 
RE sented a true picture of the bracero prob- state 
ROME AND THE STUDY OF SCRIPTU lem. However, some of your readers might ure t 
Sixth Edition of the Papal Enactments on the Study of Holy get the impression from the article that the prob 
Scripture. Revised and enlarged to include An Instruction of | Church is not taking a realistic point of to th 
the Biblical Commission (Dec. 1955) concerning Biblical view, because some Catholic periodicals aie 
Associations, their activities and undertakings. Price $1.00 praise the proposal that would permit UN 
Mexican nationals to bring their wives and Fr 
families to the United States while they . : 
QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE are employed here. rh 
| In the June issue of our Newsletter (from desig 
edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. this Regional Office of the Bishops’ Com- depe 
Combines the most recent Papal documents and theological | mittee for the Spanish Speaking) we had defin 
research on the Assumption and Queenship of Mary. Second | this to say about that particular point: offere 
in the Marian Library Series of Marian Anthologies. Price $4.00 Of course we realize that the natural the f 
place for any husband is with his wife recog 
and ag eros at a fair- a i 
ness to the Department of Labor and en 
POPE PIUS XII AND CATHOLIC their valiant efforts to give decent doub 
housing to these braceros, it would be to ke 
EDUCATION better to be realistic about this prob- politi 
by Rov Vince _ Yzer lem and not ask our Government to ; 
by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans ; allow the wives and children of the lion I 
Twenty-one addresses on education delivered to particular braceros to accompany them. The truth a fed 
groups of educators. Includes such subjects as Adult Educa- . rf ee sa the tees he di 
tion, Solid Religious Training of Youth, The Task of the Uni- i eta ey us first fight for things Four 
versities, Teaching Christian Doctrine, Guiding Christ’s Little that are sitaimeble. sas 
Ones, Sports and Gymnastics, Modern poate the na This letter in no way attempts to detract nate j 
tence of God. Ready September Probable Price $1. yom Mr. Cunningham’s splendid article. As 
However, I would like the readers of poe 
America to know that Archbishop Robert ee 
THE POPES AND THE PRIESTHOOD =. Lucey of San Antonio, executive chair- = 
; : man of the Bishops’ Committee for the —e 
A Symposium of Papal Documents on the Priesthood. Includes Scottish Mesilla: said Siete da, hein 
the immortal Encyclicals of Popes Pius X, Benedict XV and a antag niente Ae eres 4 as ehtan 
Pius XI regarding the priesthood. Also that of Pope Pius XII, 2 : Boo Mine a y 
Toe : a . . PAE (Rev.) WitiraM D. O’Connor, 0.M.L birth 
Menti Nostrae, An instruction regarding the investigations Rkecutive Séenailll eles 
to be made previous to ordination of seminarians, and an lie ‘Metiedie Wr Bi i 
address by His Holiness to Seminarians. Price 50¢ mit serps ney 
shor 
Correction Franc 
GREGORIAN CHANT STUDIED e ic ae a i ‘ the Al 
prror: The dubious distinction recen 
AND ANALYZED eats : ae 
bestowed on Staten Island by Fr. Parsons Chur 
by Marie Piertk (“Washington Front,” 8/10) in his refer- 
: ; ence to “Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright from 
A book for teachers and students of Chant. An opportunity Rare 5 a eer he rey enters; Is tl 
é : SAPS : Staten Island” should be corrected. Our 
to take advantage of Miss Pierik’s life-time of study of proper we ad aie ea Ra dom ; 
interpretation of Gregorian Chant Price $2.50 ReReCeieyre es Sauuprens dt’ pent Tee ‘ 
P _ ; ma Or is there another Staten Island some- questi 
| where in the United States? cally 
At Your Bookstore or J. J. Gace policy. 
; | Staten Island, N. Y. tract t 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS | [Rep. Wainwright is from Long Island. from { 
| There is another Staten Island, but it is the v6 
Room 3, St. Meinrad, Indiana not represented in Congress. It is off the Filet 
southern tip of South America. To all con- iis 
cerned, our apologies for a hot-weather Bia 
boo-boo. Ep.] day 
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Current Comment. 





—_—_—— 


New Plan for Algeria 


Whatever else is to be said of 
France’s relations with Algeria, French 
statesmen cannot be criticized for fail- 
ure to put their minds to the perplexing 
problem. Their latest plan was released 
to the press on Aug. 24, no doubt with 
an eye to this month’s meeting of the 
UN General Assembly. 

From the point of view of Algeria’s 
9 million Muslims, the new proposal, 
designed to give them a measure of in- 
dependence, must be regarded as a 
definite advance over previous solutions 
offered by the French Government. For 
the first time Paris seems prepared to 
recognize the principle of majority rule 
as against the present system of the 
double electoral college—a device used 
to keep the Arab population under the 
political heel of the country’s 1.2 mil- 
lion Europeans. The plan also envisages 
a federal system in which Algeria would 
be divided into six states or provinces. 
Four of these would have an Arab 
majority. French Algerians would domi- 
nate in the other two. 

As promising as the plan for a federal 
system looks on paper, it still raises 
questions. Will the Algerian French 
accept the principle of majority rule 
when it could eventually cost them the 
areas they now dominate? The Arab 
birth rate is far higher than the Euro- 
pean. Moreover, at this stage will the 
Algerian nationalists accept anything 
short of outright independence? For 
France there still is no easy way out of 
the Algerian maze. 


Church under Gomulka 


Is there or is there not religious free- 
dom in Poland? The answer to this 
question has to be restated after practi- 
cally every change in Communist 
policy. For the Reds have learned to ex- 
tract the maximum propaganda value 
from their smallest concessions. Since 
the real state of religious freedom in 
Poland following the October revolution 
is now being misrepresented, correctives 
are more necessary than ever. 


America 
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The best that can be said today is 
that the Church has a little more free- 
dom under Gomulka than it had before, 
but not much more. The Warsaw regime 
implicitly admitted as much recently in 
its reply to an attack by Osservatore 
Romano. The Government-controlled 
papers were able to adduce only a few 


insignificant instances of free Catholic 


activity, They mentioned the restoration 
of the Catholic press and the presence 
of a small group of Catholic deputies in 
Parliament. 

The Polish newspapers did not, sig- 
nificantly, deny the Vatican journal’s 
charge that the charitable mission of the 
Church is virtually stifled by the regime. 
They made no allusion to the charge 
that, because of threatened reprisals, 
Cardinal Wyszynski is unable to dis- 
burse relief funds contributed from 
abroad. As for the alleged freedom for 
the few Catholic organs now allowed to 
appear, naturally no reference was 
made to the regime’s recent censoring 
of the Vatican’s decree against clergy 
participation in the pro-Red Pax move- 
ment. Religious freedom is still a 
stranger to Poland. 


Social Actionists Meet 


If the Third National Catholic Social 
Action Conference did nothing more 
than dramatize the extent of organized 
efforts to make sound principles opera- 
tive in U. S. society, it could be called 
an outstanding success. 

Present at the sessions, which were 
held Aug. 22-25 at Chicago’s Loyola 
University, were delegates from labor 
schools, housing councils, interracial 
groups, cooperative leagues, family-life 
movements and a_ half-dozen other 
specialized activities. The faculties of 
some twenty universities and seminaries 
were also represented. In contrast with 
the first meeting of the conference at 
Cleveland two years ago, where the 
clergy overwhelmingly predominated, 
more than half the delegates at Chicago 
were laymen and laywomen. 

The theme of this year’s meeting was, 
appropriately, “Changing Social Action 


in Changing Times.” At the first general 
meeting, Fr. Andrew Greeley of Chi- 
cago, an AMERICA contributor, dealt 
with the pell-mell growth of Suburbia. 
James J. Lamb, of the Remington Rand 
Laboratories, the featured speaker at 
the second general session, analyzed the 
moral and spiritual implications of auto- 
mation. At the dinner meeting, which 
was graced by the presence of Cardinal 
Stritch and Bishops McNamara of Joliet, 
Grutka of Gary and Hillinger of Chi- 
cago, our own Fr. Masse delved into 
some current trends in labor. The dis- 
cussions following these addresses, as 
well as those that featured the afternoon 
committee meetings, were unusually 
stimulating. 

Many of the delegates seemed per- 
suaded that the time had come to place 
the Social Action Conference on a more 
organized basis. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this progressive step will 
shortly be taken. 


Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, R. I. P. 


The death on Aug. 25 of Ronald A. 
Knox takes away a much-beloved writer 
from the field of English Catholic let- 
ters. 

Born in 1888, the son of an Anglican 
Bishop of Manchester, he gave us in A 
Spiritual Aeneid (1917) the story of his 
early years and his conversion to the 
Church. The book is noteworthy both 
for its picture of life at Eton and Oxford 
before the First World War and for its 
portrayal of the long road of doubts, 
anxiety and real suffering by which 
Ronald Knox reached the true Church. 

He seemed to be a man born for con- 
troversy: genial, urbane, witty and ver- 
satile. (He tells us himself that once at 
an undergraduate debate in Oxford, 
owing to a shortage of speakers, he de- 
fended and opposed the same motion.) — 
He could satirize the methods of the 
“Higher Criticism” of Scripture by ap- 
plying them to the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, or using them to show that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was only a popular 
myth. He could write a thorough and 
scholarly study like Enthusiasm (1950); 
could explain The Mass in Slow Mo- 
tion to an audience of schoolgirls; could 
preach with solid grace and masculine 
piety on the grave issues of our times. 

Even his detective stories showed his 
logical (or polemical?) bent. His favor- 
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ite situation was to have different detec- 
tives building seemingly airtight, but 
mutually irreconcilable theories upon 
the same set of facts. 

His great work, which occupied 
nine of the later years of his life (1939- 
48), was his translation of the Bible. 
No man who undertakes such a task 
can hope to escape criticism. His ver- 
sion came in for its share, though in 
general it is popular and well received 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Critics or 
no critics, there it is—a monument, a 
name to live: the Knox Version. 





In next week’s issue AMERICA will 
bring its readers a sketch and critique of 
Ronald Knox by his distinguished com- 
patriot the historian and biographer D. 
B. Wyndham Lewis. 


Reuther Rebuffed 


One can regard UAW President Wal- 
ter Reuther’s proposals for labor-man- 
agement teamwork in checking inflation 
in several different ways. 

These proposals, contained in letters 


Vitamins For Medical Education 


to the heads of the Big Three in the 
auto industry, could be a grandstand 
play aimed 1) at offsetting the bad pub- 
licity from the McClellan hearings, and 
2) at embarrassing General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler. They could be the 
opening gambit in next year’s wage ne- 
gotiations in the auto industry. They 
could be, finally, a public-spirited re- 
sponse to President Eisenhower's ap- 
peals to unions and employers for re- 
straint in wage and price policies. 
Whatever Mr. Reuther’s motives— 
and they may be mixed—it is regrettable 











As the deans of the nation’s 82 medical schools 
return to their offices for the coming academic 
year they can look forward to another annual 
operating deficit of more than $10 million. The 
7,800 college graduates who will enter the 
country’s medical schools will pay for less than 
one-fifth of their medical education. 

Even a snap diagnosis of the condition of our 
medical schools would suggest that their eco- 
nomic crisis must be resolved if the health of 
America is not to decline. Almost one-half of our 
doctors are now trained in tax-supported schools. 
The National Fund for Medical Education has 
contributed $12.6 million to medical schools since 
1949 but the schools’ deficits continue to mount. 

The high cost of educating physicians and the 
low sums of money available for this purpose 
produce catastrophic effects. The following facts 
are significant: 


1) Only five medical schools have been 
started in the past generation. 

2) Over 2,000 American students are now 
studying medicine abroad because they 
could not obtain admission to a U. S. medical 
school. 

3) Foreign-trained doctors are being li- 
censed in ever increasing numbers—799 in 
1950 and about 2,500 in 1956. 

4) 8,000 of the nation’s 30,000 hospital posi- 
tions for resident physicians are vacant, as 
well as 28 per cent of the approved intern- 
ships. 

5) 6,000 foreign-trained doctors were em- 
ployed last year in American hospitals. 


Are enough doctors being produced in the 
country today? A total of 192,000 doctors are 
now in active medical service. By 1970 this figure 
will have reached a bit over 200,000; yet our ex- 
ploding population will in 1970, according to 
competent judgment, be able to absorb at least 
300,000 physicians. Many facts support this esti- 
mate: 


1) The life expectancy of the average Ameri- 
can has been increased ten years during the 
last five years. 

2) The average work week of doctors now in 
active practice is 69 hours. 

3) During the last 15 years the population of 
the country has increased by 25 per cent 
while medical training facilities have in- 
creased by only 15 per cent. 


MORE DOCTORS NEEDED 


Though the American Medical Association has 
been criticized over a long period for a negative 
attitude toward the shortage of physicians, it 
has none the less gone on record in favor of a 
bill to provide Federal aid on a matching basis 
for the construction of additional medical train- 
ing facilities. Federal aid for medical schools was 
almost passed by Congress during 1951. Another 
proposal pending in Congress for the past two 
years would provide a Federal fund of $50 mil- 
lion a year for the next five years. If this bill 
were passed and the States or the private schools 
matched the Federal appropriations, about 1,700 
more college graduates could be accepted into 
medical school each year. Such an increase in 
the annual number entering medical school 
would relieve the doctor shortage but probably 
would not eliminate it. 

This Review in its issue of August 20, 1955 ex- 
pressed some doubt about the need for Federal 
aid to medical education, a doubt based on the 
hope that corporations would contribute sub- 
sidies to private medical schools which are pau- 
perizing the universities to which they are at- 
tached. The past two years indicate no increase 
in the aid received from this source that would 
warrant the conclusion that medical education 
can expand adequately with funds from busi- 
ness. Federal aid for medical training facilities 
is imperative if every citizen’s right to health is 
to be implemented. Hippocrates 
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A modern reference set built by 
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Recommended by Educators 
For School and Home Study 


CoLLierR’s, an attractively illustrated, fully indexed 
major Encyclopedia, is completely in focus with the 
broadening areas in today’s school programs. 

Compared to our older encyclopedia, the student 
will find the treatment of Biographical, Historical 
and Scientific Topics in the new and freshly writ- 
ten COLLIER’s as completely different as are the 
numerous new school buildings springing up across 
the country, from the older wooden buildings of 
the past. All will be delighted at the ease whereby 
they can understand the average subject as it is 
written and illustrated in CoLLIER’s. 

CoLLieR’s ENCYCLOPEDIA is a set in which Cath- 
olic Teachers and Parents can have complete con- 
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selected since the close of World War II. While a 
general encyclopedia, all Catholic Articles were 
written under the supervision of the Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J., past President of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corporation, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Reference Book Publishers, with 
over 82 years of services to schools, also publishes 
Collier’s Harvard Classics, complete with analytic 
catalog cards, Collier’s New Junior Classics, Col- 
lier’s World Atlas and many other books recom- 
mended for classroom and home use. 
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640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklets—‘“Enriching 
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that the Big Three did not take his pro- 
posals more seriously. What the UAW 
head suggested is not without consider- 
able appeal to the public. Most people 
would like to see the new 1958 cars 
priced at least $100 below 1957 models, 
and they would stand up and cheer if 
the union reciprocated by taking these 
price cuts into consideration in formu- 
lating its wage demands. 

Admittedly, the resourceful Mr. 
Reuther is asking the industry for a 
specific dollars-and-cents commitment 
without offering anything equally 
specific in return. Admittedly, too, he is 
inviting management to surrender some 
of its exclusive power to set prices. 
Nevertheless, why did not the Big Three 
accept Mr. Reuther’s proposals with 
reservations, and on that basis agree to 
discuss them? If nothing more, their 
brusque and speedy rejection of Mr. 
Reuther’s offer was bad public relations. 

When a powerful union leader wants 
“to raise collective bargaining above 
the level of a struggle between conflict- 
ing economic pressure groups,” and 
when he expresses a willingness to 
shape wage demands in the interest of 
“all American consumers,” as well as of 
workers and stockholders, he should not 
be summarily rebuffed. We hope the 
Big Three will take another and a longer 
look at Mr. Reuther’s suggestions. 


Hoffa Ascendant 


All was quiet last week on the labor 
racketeering front in Washington, where 
the McClellan committee was catching 
its breath, There was plenty popping, 
however, at the Sheraton-Town House 
Hotel in Los Angeles. In plush sur- 
roundings the 13-member executive 
board of the badly mauled Teamster 
Brotherhood had finally assembled to 
weigh charges against the union by the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 

Reporters noted that James R. Hoffa, 
heir apparent to President Dave Beck, 
had quickly recovered from his four-day 
grilling by the McClellan committee. 
Though he had left the stand visibly 
wilted by the questioning, Hoffa was 
again his cocky, pugnacious self. With 
characteristic scorn for decent public 
opinion, he imputed to N. Y. Teamster 
leader Thomas L. Hickey, his only 
avowed rival for the union presidency, 
responsibility for the very mess in Man- 
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hattan that the McClellan committee 
had attributed to him. 

Hoffa’s strategy is clear enough. 
Basically it’s the same strategy em- 
ployed by some of the old robber barons 
of industry. As soon as these greedy and 
ruthless men had achieved their piles 
and stood securely astride American in- 
dustry, they piously abandoned the 
jungle tactics that had brought them 
success. They became philanthropists. 
Though “Jimmy” Hoffa will not become 
a philanthropist, don’t be surprised if he 
blossoms forth one of these days as a 
captain of reform and a pillar of trade- 
union honesty. Having achieved power, 
he can now afford respectability. 

Barring some sensational revelation 
by the McClellan committee, only one 
obstacle remains to be surmounted: the 
AFL-CIO and its Ethical Practices 
Committee. If the Teamsters walk 
warily enough to avoid suspension or 
expulsion, the way to what often passes 
for glory in this life is open to James 
Riddle Hoffa. 


Spies in Academe 

Martha Dodd Stern, accused by 
counterspy Boris Morros of being a 
Soviet agent, published in 1955 a novel, 
The Searching Light, about a professor 
under pressure to sign a loyalty oath. 
The recent spectacular flight of Mrs. 
Stern, descended from old Virginia fore- 
bears, shows why the loyalty oath was 
such a sensitive point with Mrs. Stern. 
She knew better than any patriotic citi- 
zen why the oath was necessary. The 
professors were the soft spot in Ameri- 
can security. 

Even before 1945 and the war’s end 
the universities were a special target of 
Soviet espionage. Scientific knowledge 
became a prize in the cold war. Nuclear 
research in pre-war USSR was not 
mediocre. It had been aided by the 
repatriation in 1935 of Peter Kapitsa, 
Rutherford’s assistant at Cambridge 
since 1921. But the war seriously dis- 
located Red research. Laboratories fell 
into enemy hands, equipment and data 
were scattered, scientific workers were 
killed. It was the job of Soviet intelli- 
gence to redress the balance by purloin- 
ing the results of research in the West. 

This story was told in the July British 
Survey of London. It deserves recalling 
at this time in the United States, for our 








universities do not yet seem to realize 
to what extent they had become the 
chosen field of Red spies. The self-re- 
vealing flight of Martha Dodd Stern and 
her renunciation of U. S. citizenship 
should give new thoughts to those pro- 
fessors who shared, with naive indigna- 
tion, her objections to the loyalty oath. 


Should Teachers Use Force? 


Last school year, during a hygiene 
lecture in a Lavaltrie, Que., classroom, 
young Jean-Guy Carpentier, 13, said or 
did something which caused the lec. 
turer to grab him by the hair of his head 
and push him to his knees. The boy’s 
father brought suit against the teacher, 
a visiting lecturer who is a medical doc- 
tor and mayor of nearby Berthier. The 
story of the trial’s outcome has recently 
been reported in the Montreal Devoir, 

As a new academic year gets started 
and thousands of teachers go back to 
their classrooms, it is instructive to note, 
not only that Dr. Ulysse Laferriére, the 
mayor-lecturer, was acquitted, but how 
the judge who decided the case framed 
his verdict. 

A teacher, he said, occupies the place 
of the parent during school hours. Just 
as a parent has a right and an obliga- 
tion to take reasonable and moderate 
means to punish a child who deserves 
punishment, so a teacher cannot be de- 
prived of this same right. 

We certainly do not advocate a retum 
to the old discredited system of caning 
unruly pupils, but we do feel that there 
are occasions when the parental au- 
thority that teachers carry into their 
classrooms obliges them to take such 
reasonable and moderate steps to cor- 
rect the insubordinate behavior of their 
students. 

Moreover, when a teacher is forced 
to adopt such methods, parents as a 
general rule should side with the teach- 
er. When, in a broader context, disci- 
plinary action is taken by the school it- 
self, it should normally be expected that 
parents will support the authority of the 
school or college, Today, unfortunately, 
most parents—like little Jean-Guy’s 
father—assume almost automatically 
that the school or the teacher is in the 
wrong. This is just one more reason why 
it is so hard to keep good teachers at 
their posts. And it isn’t helping parental 
authority either. 
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Oxrorp——For the past year in Britain the rumor 
has been buzzing that Socialist leaders were 
working out a new form of nationalization. Ori- 
gin of the rumor was a pamphlet entitled So- 
cialism and Nationalization, written a year ago 
by Hugh Gaitskell, M. P. In it the leader of the 
Labor party suggested that though public own- 
ership of the means of production remained a 
Labor ideal, outright nationalization was a some- 
what outworn method of achieving it. 

In its place he suggested that the Government 
should resort to the simple expedient of using 
public funds to acquire shares in private com- 
panies. That way, argued Mr. Gaitskell, the state 
would become the owner of more and more in- 
dustrial capital, “replacing the passive sharehold- 
er receiving dividends, and reaping the capital 
gains.” Critics christened the plan backdoor na- 
tionalization and waited to see whether it would 
be embodied in the official literature of the La- 
bor party. 

On July 18 the Labor party published two 
pamphlets dealing with industry. One of them, 
entitled Industry and Society, devotes two-thirds 
of its contents to plans for equity shareholding 
by the state along the lines laid down by Gaits- 
kell in his year-old pamphlet. The idea is that 
the Government should build up for itself out 
of public funds a large holding of shares in some 
500 of Britain’s largest firms. This is to be done 
gradually and circumspectly. “It is not our in- 
tention,” say the authors of the pamphlet, “that 
the Government should engage in a wildly in- 
flationary struggle for shares.” 


OWNERSHIP WITHOUT CONTROL? 


The interesting thing about this Labor pro- 
posal for Government shareholding is not that 
it should have been made, but that those respon- 
sible for it should show no desire to use it for 
the purpose for which it seems so obviously in- 
tended. Having recommended that the Govern- 
ment acquire shares in 500 of Britain’s largest 
companies, one would have thought that the 
authors of this pamphlet would go on to say 
that the object of this operation was so to con- 
trol these companies that they operated in the 
public interest. But that is just what they do not 
say. In fact they go on to state emphatically 
that Government shareholding in Britain will be 
guided “solely by investment considerations and 
will not be aimed at control.” 

According to this official pamphlet of Britain’s 
Labor party, the object of Government share- 
holding is not to control private industry, but to 
put part of its profits at the disposal of “the com- 


Fr. CRANE, S.J. is AMERICA’S Corresponding editor 
in Oxford. 
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munity.” Quite apart from the fact that this re- 
sult could be achieved in any number of other 
ways, what one notices particularly is the impli- 
cation behind this disavowal of intended indus- 
trial control. For the first time, perhaps, in its 
history, Labor seems desirous of taking to itself 
a vested interest in private profit-making. What 
kind of socialism is this? 

It is here that the pamphlet falls down; the 
fire goes out of it. At its outset we expected a 
rocket. Halfway through we are left with a damp 
squib. What, one asks now, is the purpose of the 
pamphlet? Why was it written at all? 

One reason may be that though the proposals 
of this pamphlet commit no future Labor Gov- 
ernment to use Government acquisition of shares 
as a means of controlling industry, they present 
any one of them with a useful means of achiev- 
ing this aim. Indeed, it is very difficult to see 
how in practice you can separate ownership 
and control as easily as the authors of this pam- 
phlet do in its pages. Ownership beyond a cer- 
tain point may force control on the owner, es- 
pecially if that owner is the Government. 


FACING BOTH WAYS 


There is the further and, I think, real possi- 
bility that the whole thing may be a blind. The 
present leaders of the Labor party know that 
public ownership of the means of production— 
ownership as a means to control—is still a Labor 
shibboleth. They know, too, that outright na- 
tionalization has proved no panacea for Britain’s 
industrial ills, and that to promise more of it at 
this stage would be economically harmful to the 
nation and electorally damaging to themselves. 
They are not keen, at present, on further na- 
tionalization. 

Consequently, may it not be that in this pam- 
phlet they are trying to have it both ways? In 
its pages they have presented a scheme that en- 
ables them still to pay court to public owner- 
ship, without, at the same time, making any dec- 
laration in favor of that control of industry to 
which public ownership originally was intended 
by its advocates to lead. Thus they make the 
best of both worlds. The rank and file of the 
party are placated, but not at the price of eco- 
nomic disaster and a lowering of electoral hopes. 
They are offered the shadow of nationalization 
without its substance. 

The proposals contained in Industry and So- 
ciety have to be passed in October by the Labor 
Party Conference in order to become part of the 
party’s official policy. We shall see then whether 
the maneuver we have described will prove suc- 
cessful. I’m afraid there are heavy squalls ahead 
for the authors of this pamphlet. Paun Crane 
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On Being a Negro 


Suppose you were a Negro. You might be high-school 
or college educated, a professional man, lawyer, doctor, 
dentist, scientist. You can read. Or you might be illiter- 
ate, maybe a heavyweight challenger, able only to put 
your X on your contract after it is read to you, but you 
can still hear the radio, view television. Or maybe a 
Nigerian theological student, blackjacked by a rough- 
neck Texas cop, because you innocently sat in the mid- 
dle of the bus instead of in the rear. 

That is a parable. During all the pretended fuss and 
fury over civil rights in the Congress, what did the 
Negro, educated or illiterate, think when it became 
apparent that after all the grandiloquence about jus- 
tice, he had become merely a pawn in partisan politics? 
Make no mistake about it. It was the Negro vote in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois that was really at stake. This was the unspoken 
issue. 

From 1868 until 1932, the freedman and his descend- 
ants voted, when able to vote, for the party of Lincoln, 
of Emancipation. During the period 1932-48 a change 
took place: the valid Negro vote went to Roosevelt and 
Truman. But, and this is significant, the Negro voted 
that way not particularly because these two Democrats 


Underscorings 


were for Negro rights; they were not, conspicuously; 
but because they were for the poor man or the man 
struggling to rise to the middle class. Now, however, a 
change is coming on. Political analysts have been busy 
studying the ascertainable Negro vote, either in specific 
congressional districts where the Negro vote is heavy, 
in view of 1958; or in whole States in the North, in 
view of the 1960 elections. 

The results are unanimous and startling. They show, 
in both districts and States, a steadily descending curve 
of the Negro vote for Democrats. So the real issue in 
the civil-rights row was that a change of five or six per 
cent in many districts in 1958 might throw the House to 
the Republicans, and that a similar change in some 


States in 1960 might throw the White House to the | 


Republican nominee. That’s not funny. 
So now, after the vote, two groups have their own 
problems. Which party will profit more? The South 
tends to lose as much as the North by a general defeat 
in 1958, for in that case it loses the committee chair. 
manships it now has by mere seniority. The other group 
are the Negroes themselves. How will they decide who 
worked most for them in 1957? This in itself is ominous 
for it means voting again on a racial basis, not a social: 
economic one, as before Roosevelt. But, which party 
did the more for the Negro? If you, or the Negroes, 
know the answer to that one, you are prophets, So 
Congress decided on a modified jury trial, first proposed 

by Sen. Sam Ervin, enemy of Negro rights. 
WILFRID Parsoxs 


Asia, will meet in Hong Kong nett 
November. Chairman of the meeting 
will be Rev. Joseph Howatson, S,J., of 
Wah Yan College, who is well know 





for his work among the youth of the 
Crown Colony, including its nearly 








A GUIDE to U. S. schools, Guia de In- 
formacion, giving courses of study, fees, 
photo of campus and name of admis- 
sions officer at 13 U. S. Catholic univer- 
sities, 35 colleges and 20 secondary 
schools, and with an introduction by 
Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, will be published Sept. 15 
by the Catholic Committee on Inter- 
American Student Problems for use by 
Latin-American students coming to this 
country. (Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind., xi + 109p.; sample copy free) 














p THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA is holding 
its 20th Annual General Meeting Sept. 
4-6 at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. 


p THE FIFTH WORLD CONGRESS 
of the Catholic Press will meet in Vien- 
na, Austria, Sept. 30-Oct. 3. Among the 
chief speakers will be Pierre Pflimlin, 
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former Premier of France, and Lord 
Pakenham, who held office in the post- 
war Labor Government of Britain. 


Bp COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP OP- 
PORTUNITIES are listed in a booklet 
published by the Catholic School Office, 
1665 Grant St., Denver 3, Colo., with 
the cooperation of the U. S. National 
Bank of Denver. It lists available 
scholarships, gives a short bibliography 
on tests and colleges. 


p THE PROCEEDINGS of the 17th 
North American Liturgical Conference, 
held Aug. 20-23, 1956 at London, Ont., 
have been published as a book, People’s 
Participation and Holy Week. (Liturgi- 
cal Conference, Elsberry, Mo., 155p., 
$2) The proceedings of previous con- 
ferences back to 1940 are also available. 


p> AN ASIAN YOUTH SEMINAR, the 
first of its kind to be held in Southeast 





60,000 street urchins. 


p> THE FIRST SEVEN of the 180 vol | 
umes of Corpus Christianorum, a collec | 
tion of Christian texts being assembled 
by scholars at the Benedictine abbey | 
of Steenbrugge, Belgium, with the aid Il 
of 20 experts from other lands, have | 
been completed. The project is expected | 
to take 20 years to finish. | 
| 


p TWO FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 
valued at about $10,000 each have been 
established by the Citizenship Clearing 
House (40 Washington Sq. South, New 
York 12, N. Y.) in cooperation with the 
National Committees of the Democrati 
and Republican parties. Each fellow 
ship will provide an opportunity fa 
work and study in the National Com 
mittee headquarters of one of the pi 
ties. Fellowships begin on or about Fé 
1, 1958. Cig 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. Awards 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees, and the Master’s 
degree in Library Science. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, and 
the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Holds membership in the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Liberal arts, nurs- 
ing, home economics, elementary and sec- 
ondary teaching, and physical education. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For information, address The Director of Admissions 


The College of St. Catherine 


2004 Randolph Avenue—St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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~~ Sant MARY'S 


COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross i 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of | 

Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine HH 

Arts, Bachelor of Music. Department of 
Nursing. 


| 
Graduate Department of Sacred Theology | | 
for Sisters and Laywomen. | 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST | 
| 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L | 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA | 
| 
| 
| 



























































ANNHURST 
COLLEGE | 


PUTNAM 


CONNECTICUT 


Accredited College for Women in Eastern 

Conn. B.A. degree in liberal arts, science, 

business, mathematics, teaching on second- 

ary level. Conducted by the Daughters of 
the Holy Ghost. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, Box 569, Putnam, Conn. 















































College of 
New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


16 miles from Grand Central 
Station, N. Y. 


Conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns 
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LATINOAMERICA (Apartado 2181, 
Mexico 1, D.F.), “Morality of the Japa- 
nese Movie Industry,” by Miguel Ser- 
rano, Sept., pp. 422-424. 

Here we have a brief history and the 
text of the Production Code drawn up 
in 1949 and voluntarily subscribed to 
by the Japanese movie industry. Among 
other clauses, it provides that “all as- 
pects of themes, photography and ex- 
pressions are to be considered from the 
viewpoint of their influence on chil- 
dren.” 

® 


CRITERIO (Alsina 840, Buenos Aires) , 
“The Layman’s Mission Today,” by 
Msgr. Gustavo J. Franceschi, July 11, 
pp. 451-454. 

In this, his last talk (he died 12 days 
later), delivered at the first inter-Amer- 
ican congress of the Christian Family 
Movement at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
the editor of Criterio looks back over 
his own 76-year life to describe the in- 
creasing part that the layman has come 
to play in the life of the Church. “It is 
not enough today for a Christian to be 
devout.” The layman must lead, he must 
leaven the temporal world of his many. 
his place of work and his city. 


CAHIERS D’ACTION RELIGIEUSE 
ET SOCIALE (15 rue Marcheron, Van- 
ves [Seine]), “The Church and Anti- 
colonialism,” by A. de Soras, July 15 
(No. 239), pp. 417-464. 

In a special number given over to a 
single, long article, this review deals 
with one of the most acute problems 
facing the world today. While some 
voices call for an immediate liberation 
and evacuation of colonies by all colon- 
izing powers, and others insist with 
equal vigor on a gradualism in granting 
freedom that seems to approach keep- 
ing the status quo, the statements of 
Popes, bishops and theologians who 
have dealt with colonialism are here 
marshaled. The conclusion: the world 
will probably see no more colonializa- 
tion in the traditional sense, as distin- 
guished from military occupation; exist- 
ing colonies can morally be retained and 
ruled by colonizing powers if they keep 


in mind 1) the good of the colony; 2) 
their own true (i.e., moral as well as 
political and economic) good; and 3) 
the good of the world at large. The au- 
thor analyzes and documents each point 
abundantly. Pope Pius XII’s recent en- 
cyclical Fidei Donum on the African 
missions affords frequent support for the 
author’s argument. 


DUBLIN REVIEW (Burns & Oates, 
London), “Forms of the Apostolate [in 
France],” by John Fitzsimons, Summer 
1957, pp. 16-33, 

In the past year or two, internal ten- 
sions have appeared within Catholic 
Action youth groups in France. This 
article traces the growth of Catholic 
Action groups from the end of the last 
century, noting the surge of new vitality 
in the late twenties and ’thirties, when 
various youth organizations flourished: 
JOC (working youth), JAC (rural 
youth), JEC (students), etc. After the 
war, when most of the former leaders 
of these groups had moved on to head 
adult groups—including the political 
party, MRP—an effort was made to 
federate the various specialized groups 
and to stress what they had in common, 
their Catholicism. Resenting the in- 
creased “missionary” emphasis and the 
decreased educational, political empha- 
sis, officers resigned and feelings flared. 
A solution is still being worked out. 


FRANKFURTER HEFTE (Leipziger 
Str. 17, Frankfurt am Main), “He Is 
Different—He Is Like You,” by Walter 
Dirks, July, pp. 459-469. 

Brotherhood Week this spring in 
Germany took as its theme the phrase 
“He Is Like You.” Apropos of this 
theme, the coeditor of the Frankfurter 
Hefte touches at length on human 
brotherhood and charity to make the 
following points: 1) we must remember 
that the Jew, precisely as Jew, is differ- 
ent from other men as well as like them 
—and we should love him in all his 
difference; 2) though the generation 
now growing up cannot remember 
when Jews lived among us in Germany 
in great numbers, their intense interest 





in Anne Frank shows that they recog- 
nize the common humanity of the Jews; 
3) Muslims, pagans and even Commu- 
nists are included as objects of the Chris- 
tian precept to love one’s neighbor; 4) 
during the electioneering before this 
September’s voting, charity permits us 
to regard our political opponents as op- 
ponents—but bids us love them as fellow 
men, too. 
e 


BLACKFRIARS (34 Bloomsbury St., 
London, W.C. 1), “Salvation and the 
Non-Catholic,” by Yves Congar, O.P., 
July-Aug., pp. 290-300, 

The publication of a book by Fr. 
Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., The Salvation 
of the Unbeliever, leads the eminent 
French theologian Fr. Congar to praise 
and at the same time to qualify some of 
the judgments in that book. Fr. Congar 
notes that the Church’s teaching on the 
salvation of non-Catholics (he con- 
siders this term more accurate than “un- 
believer”) has evolved steadily in the 
light of new psychological and anthro- 
pological discoveries. He wonders if it 
is not possibly sufficient to have an im- 
plicit faith in God, in “some such sub- 
stitute for God as devotion to a great 
cause treated as an absolute: justice, 
truth, brotherhood, duty, progress or 
peace, for example?”—and still fulfil St. 
Paul’s minimum requirement of belief 
in a God who exists and who will re- 
ward, 

7) 


TABLET (128 Sloane St., London, 
S.W. 1), “Protecting the Citizen,” an 
editorial, Aug. 10, p. 107. 

The recent Franks Report on the 
creeping growth of the Government's 
executive powers over the individual in 
Britain provokes this tart statement in 
favor of the citizen’s private rights 
against the Government’s claims of the 
“common good.” During the war years, 
when food was short, a law was passed 
under which uncultivated land could 
be seized by the Government and 
auctioned off to a buyer who would till 
it. The continuance of this law today, 
the author maintains, and other Gov- 
ernmental pretensions—in education, in 
the trade-union field and in the area of 
commerce—have, especially under the 
Labor Government, whittled away the 
traditional rights of private individuals 
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The 
Catholic University 
of America 


4th ST. & MICHIGAN AVE., NE. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 





National Pontifical University in the Nation’s Capital 
Open to Men and Women 





Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
engineering, architecture, law and nursing. 
Pre-medical, pre-dental and pre-law programs 

available. 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, engineering, social work, nursing and 
ecclesiastical studies. 


Air Force ROTC 
For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 








“AAmMumunTO 


SAINT PETER’s 
COLLEGE 


A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 


Curricula in the Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Business Administration 


? 


Pre-Professional Programs in Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Law, Engineering 


A Six-year Program in the Evening School of 
Business to Men and Women 


Army R. O. T. C. for day students 
EARLY APPLICATIONS RECOMMENDED 
September and February Terms 
The Director of Admissions 


2641 Boulevard—Jersey City 6, N. J. 








FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES — Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 
M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut Phone CL. 9-8313 














Fordham 
University 


Founded in 1841—Conducted by the Jesuits 


FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION 

Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business 
College of Pharmacy 
School of General Studies 
Fordham Preparatory School 


CITY HALL DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


School of Law 

School of Education (Graduate and Undergraduate) 
School of Business 

School of General Studies 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 
All Schools Co-educational except Fordham College and 


Preparatory School. School Catalogues sent upon ap- 
plication to the School Registrar. 
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Editorials 








A Practical Suggestion 


A host of recent incidents, all in one way or other 
touching the tortured question of Church-State rela- 
tions, inclined us to agree with both title and content 
of an August 9 editorial in the Louisville Record. The 
title read: “The Argument Becomes Increasingly Un- 
realistic.” Referring to arguments advanced by the 
American Civil Liberties Union against a “religious 
question” in the 1960 census (Am. 8/17, p. 498), the 
Record commented that to declare such a question con- 
trary to the First Amendment “strikes us as a pertinent 
example of the tendency to separate Church and State 
arguments from the framework of reality.” More and 
more often, the Record went on, Church-State cases 
have a way of ending up in a fictitious world of legal 
abstraction, where “it is hard to discover either the 
America of history or the America of present-day fact.” 
The ACLU stand on the census is but one instance 
of such refined and unrealistic argumentation. Another 
and more emotionally turbulent case is graphically re- 
ported in this issue by Msgr. John S. Kennedy in his 
article on the Connecticut school-bus controversy 
(p. 563). A third instance, also connected with the 
schools, appears in a report on four educational con- 
ferences in Michigan. This report points out that in 
those areas where religion is “slighted” in the curricu- 
lum, one reason to be assigned is that teachers are un- 
sure of “the legal aspects of the separation of Church 
and State.” (The Michigan meetings were part of a 
project sponsored by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, N. Y.) 
Whatever the doctrine of the separation of Church 
and State means, and whatever it should continue to 
mean in American society, it assuredly does not imply, 
as certain increasingly vocal groups would have it, that 
there should be a walling-off of religion and religious 
belief from public and national life. At times, with great 
protestations of devotion to the First Amendment, 


strong voices are raised which appear to be saying that 
this is precisely what it does imply. 

For that reason, therefore, we were all the more 
gratified to read the recent proclamation of President 
Eisenhower which proclaimed Wednesday, October 2, 
a national day of prayer. Pursuant to a joint resolution 
approved by Congress in 1952, which provided that 
the President shall each year set aside a suitable day, 
other than Sunday, as a national day of prayer and 
meditation, Mr. Eisenhower declared: 


In constant dependence upon our Creator for the 
spiritual gifts required in the conduct of our af- 
fairs as individuals and as a nation, let us now ask 
for wisdom and strength to fulfil the high purposes 
for which we are called, seeking the welfare of all 
people through a just and lasting peace across the 
face of the earth, bringing happiness to the home 
of the humblest family and to the courts of the 
Almighty. Let us pray with eager expectation that 
we may be inspired to sacrifice, at home and 
abroad, to achieve a life worthy of the children of 
‘God, for all men, everywhere. 


This is the genuine voice of America speaking above 
all the babel of spurious and obstructive arguments 
which would separate religion and life. 

We would like to make a practical suggestion apropos 
of this solemn and official acknowledgement which our 
President and our Congress have just paid to our de- 
pendence as a nation on the love and mercy of Almighty 
God. The new school year is about to start. In every 
Catholic school, college or university one fine autumn 
day will be set aside for a Mass of the Holy Spirit. 
Would it not be entirely fitting to schedule the celebra- 
tion of this Mass for October 2, and thus unite the 
prayers of our entire Catholic educational system with 
the earnest entreaties of all Americans for peace, guid- 
ance and divine protection? 


Credit Unions Flourishing 


As might be expected in a period of stringent money 
and high interest rates, the credit-union movement is 
attracting converts and continuing its steady postwar 
progress. At the end of 1955, according to the 1957 
Credit Union Yearbook, there were 16,011 credit unions 
in the United States with 7,933,106 members. At the be- 
ginning of this year, the number of credit unions had 
increased to 17,139 and membership had expanded to 
9,153,927. In 1955 savings totaled $2.3 billion and out- 
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standing loans $1.9 billion. Last year the correspond- 
ing figures were $2.9 billion and $2.4 billion. Total 
assets grew from $2.7 billion to $3.3 billion. 

For those who believe profoundly in the capacity of 
ordinary people to manage their own affairs, these 
figures are not without a touch of lyricism. As most of 
our readers probably know, a credit union is nothing 


more than a group of people “who agree to save theif | 


money together and to make loans to each other at low 
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interest.” For the most part the members of a credit 
union belong to a social group of some kind. They are 
employes of the same company or government agency, 
members of the same trade union, students of the same 
college, or members of the same parish. (Six per cent of 
U. S. credit unions are organized on a parish basis. ) 

It is of the essence of a credit union that each mem- 
ber has an equal voice in its affairs and is encouraged to 
participate actively in them. The operation is demo- 
cratic from start to finish. The members elect their 
officers, appoint committeemen and determine the poli- 
cies to be followed. Except in the larger credit unions, 
where a full-time administrator may be hired, the mem- 
bers do all the work themselves. 

They do the work very competently, too. Though 
credit unions never charge their members more than 
one per cent a month on the unpaid balance of loans, 
their low overhead often enables them at the end of the 
year to return to their member-borrowers, as a kind of 
dividend, part of the interest paid. The repayment 
record is exceptionally good—less than one-fifth of one 
per cent of the loans go unpaid—and this also helps to 
cut costs. Occasionally one reads in the press that an 
official has absconded with a credit union’s funds, but 
this is a rare occurrence. The books of all chartered 
credit unions are regularly checked by government 


examiners as well as by a supervisory committee of 
members. Normally, the union’s treasurer and all other 
officials who handle money are bonded. 

Even if credit unions offered no special financial ad- 
vantages to their members, they would still be a valu- 
able social institution. By inculcating a spirit of thrift 
and self-reliance, they help to build a responsible 
citizenry; and by bringing people together in a program 
of mutual self-help, they offer a practical outlet for the 
charity all men owe to one another as children of the 
same heavenly Father. 

No doubt credit unions sometimes in practice fall 
short of the ideal. There will always be people, even in 
the most high-minded organizations, who are exclusive- 
ly intent on their own narrow interests, just as there will 
always be people who are content to sit back and let 
George do it. But at its best the credit union, together 
with similar cooperative ventures, represents a healthy, 
fruitful growth in the soil of society. In underdeveloped 
countries, as our Catholic missionaries have demon- 
strated, notably in the Caribbean area, it is at once a 
nursery of civic virtues and a means of economic salva- 
tion in the midst of grinding poverty. In industrially 
advanced countries like our own, it is a quiet but sturdy 
challenge to an economic order that is becoming in- 
creasingly complex, impersonal and undemocratic. 


The Meaning of Syria 


There was a time when Washington and London could 
afford to look humorously on the late Josef Stalin’s bid 
for a postwar trusteeship in Libya. Today, as the West 
weighs the latest crisis in the Arab world, Soviet am- 
bitions in the area are no longer calculated to provoke 
amusement. The Russian bear is “in.” With the transfer 
of army authority in Syria to a clique of Communist 
and pro-Communist officers last August 18, the Soviet 
Union has greatly expanded the political beachhead 
seized in 1955 when it concluded an arms deal with 
Egypt. 

Whether or not it is correct to designate Syria as the 
first Soviet satellite in the Middle East remains to be 
seen, but there is no doubt about Soviet influence there. 
With little effort Russia has scaled the so-called “north- 
ern tier” of Baghdad Pact nations, countries linked in a 
pro-Western alliance for the very purpose of preventing 
Russian penetration of the oil-rich Middle East. How 
this has come about is, at the moment, less important 
than a sober consideration of the opportunities now 
open to the Soviet Union. 

As an island-base in the Middle East, Syria gives 
the Soviets an almost infinite capacity for stirring up 
trouble. Turkey, strongest of our Middle East friends, 
is caught in a pincers. Our Nato ally is now surrounded 
north, east and south by countries which are either 
Communist or under the influence of the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, through Syria, the Russians are in a position 
to exert economic pressure not only on the West but on 
the pro-Western Arab nations. Iraq’s oil, for example, 
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passes through Syrian pipelines on its way to the Medi- 
terranean and Europe. Jordan likewise depends on 
Syria for its outlet to the West. 

The situation may yet be turned to the advantage of 
the West if the events in Syria provide the shock treat- 
ment needed to awaken the Arab world to the menace 
confronting it. The somewhat myopic Arab nationalists 
have always tended to dismiss Western warnings about 
communism as so much scare talk. With Syria as an 
example, they are now in a position to picture them- 
selves in the victim’s role. 

Indeed, the prospect of a Communist satellite in the 
Middle East has already caused as much consternation 
in Turkey, Iraq and Jordan as it has in Washington and 
London. Their hurried conference in Istanbul on August 
24 with State Department trouble-shooter Loy W. 
Henderson did not treat of the weather. Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia also have reason to fear a Communist 
Syria. If the realization that he is bound ultimately to 
play second fiddle to Moscow jolts Egyptian President 
Nasser off his neutralist tightrope, the Russians may 
yet have reason to regret that they have moved so far 
and so fast in Syria. 

Barring outright interference in the internal affairs 
of Syria, there seems to be but one line of action open 
to the West. The greatest hope of aborting Russian 
ambitions in the Middle East lies in the awareness of a 
common danger shared alike by the oil-producing Arab 
nations and the West. It is for us to cultivate that 
awareness. This may be the last chance. 
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Opposition to a Bus Bill 


John S. Kennedy 


N MAY 29 OF THIS YEAR Connecticut's House of 
O Representatives passed a bill which allows any 

town to provide transportation for the children 
of the town attending non-public non-profit schools 
there. The vote, which came after a long and stormy 
session, was a tie. The Speaker of the House broke the 
tie in the bill’s favor. Since the bill had already passed 
the Senate, Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff signed it into law. 

There was nothing novel or radical about the bill. 
Merely permissive, it had been introduced in order to 
clarify a town’s right to provide such service, a right 
which in numerous towns had long been taken for 
granted. There had been little uniformity of practice 
in Connecticut regarding the carrying of parochial- 
school pupils in public-school buses. In some towns such 
transportation had for many years been given as a mat- 
ter of course. In others it had been initiated, without 
objection being raised, in recent years. In still others the 
town counsel had questioned the town’s right to provide 
this service for children in parochial schools. The State’s 
Attorney General, in reply to requests for guidance, had 
referred the matter back to the several towns, saying 
each must make its own decision. The State Board of 
Education, after making a survey of the situation, had 
asked the Legislature to clear up the confusion. 

Hence the proposal, which, since a heavily attended 
public hearing on March 12, had been of intense interest 
throughout the State. 

At the hearing, the case for the bill had been cogently 
stated by a number of distinguished citizens, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, some of them nationally known 
figures. Their arguments may be briefly summarized as 
follows. The proposal concerned a public welfare and 
safety service of benefit to children, whose welfare and 
safety a community has an obligation to protect. It 
was in accord with the Federal Constitution as con- 
strued by the U. S. Supreme Court, especially in the 
Everson case (1947). It did not fall under the State 
Constitution’s ban on public support of any church. 
It was in keeping with the recommendation made by 
the Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education in its report to President Eisenhower on 
April 6, 1956. Finally, it was a “home rule statute,” 





Mscr. KENNEDy is editor of the Hartford archdiocesan 
weekly Catholic Transcript and a well-known reviewer. 
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compelling no community to do anything, but spelling 
out any community’s right to grant transportation if it 
so chose. 

Both at the hearing and thereafter, strong, not to say 
violent, opposition to the bill was expressed, rising to a 
reverberating climax on the day of decision. In this 
article we shall attempt to indicate the quality of the 
opposition and particularly its hard, ultimate core. 
Much of it was inapposite; some of it was ugly. 

Almost frivolous was the argument that this local- 
option measure would tear apart every community in 
Connecticut and kindle 169 local bonfires. It ignored 
the fact that in the greater number of these communi- 
ties the question simply would not arise. Many small 
towns have no parochial school. In others that have 
parochial schools, none of the pupils attending any 
schools need bus transportation. 

It was strange, moreover, to hear representatives of 
the sturdily independent electoral units, which pride 
themselves on their ability to conduct their own local 
affairs, insisting that, in this sole instance, they could 
not and should not be allowed to do so. This ran directly 
counter to the tendency, observable in the present Legis- 
lature and its recent predecessors, to let more and more 
local questions be settled on the local level. The op- 
ponents of the bill were, in fact, trying to prevent people 
who live side by side, who know one another well, who 
work together and get along admirably, from handling 
a matter of local interest in their usual fair way. 


IGNORING THE SUPREME COURT 


Closer to the heart of the opposition were arguments 
to the effect that the measure was unconstitutional, 
contravening both the Constitution of the United States 
and that of the State of Connecticut. It was said, spe- 
cifically, to violate the principle of separation of Church 
and State. This assertion was endlessly repeated like an 
advertising slogan, with no attempt at all to discuss the 
facts of the case, which are a matter of public record. 

For example, the text of the Everson decision (67 S. 
Ct. 504) directly refutes the allegation that the bill 
violated the U. S. Constitution. In that decision the 
Supreme Court said that it would promptly strike 
down anything which breached the wall of separation; 


but affirmed that the provision of transportation for _ 


children attending parochial schools does nothing of 
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the sort. Referring to the decision in the Oregon school 
case (45 S. Ct. 571), it noted that children have a right 
to attend parochial schools. It then declared that no 
child can be deprived of his right to the benefits of 
public welfare legislation because he exercises his right 
to attend an accredited school of his choice. The State, 
said the Court, 


cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, 

Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non- 

believers, Presbyterians or the members of any 

other faith, because of their faith or lack of it, from 
receiving the benefits of public welfare legislation. 

... The State contributes no money to the schools. 

It does not support them. Its legislation, as applied, 

does no more than provide a general program to 

help parents get their children, regardless of their 
religion, safely and expeditiously to and from ac- 
credited schools. 
There was no attempt to assert that the Connecticut 
parochial schools were not accredited or that attendance 
at them did not fulfil the statutory obligation of attend- 
ing school. 

But the opposition would not seriously discuss the 
Everson decision. One legislator opposed to the bill said 
that he would put cracker crumbs in the bed of the next 
person who mentioned the Everson case. But he offered 
no crumb of reply to the argument. Others waved the 
decision away as having been handed down ten years 
ago by a Court which had subsequently lost several of 
its members through death or resignation. The implica- 
tion here was that a decision is in force only so long as 
those giving it hold office; that ours is, therefore, a gov- 
ernment not of laws but of men. Those who parroted 
this absurdity would, in any other context, have been 
the first to heap scorn on it. Some quoted the minority 
opinion in the Everson case as if it, and not the majority 
opinion, were the Court’s decision. 

Similarly, there was mechanical repetition of thie 
theme that the State Constitution forbids the provision, 
from public funds, of support to any church. No one 
disputed this. But it had nothing to do with the pro- 
vision, to all children alike, of the benefits of public wel- 
fare and safety services. The opponents never squarely 
faced this argument. They consistently dodged it and 
continued to repeat irrelevantly that the State Constitu- 
tion forbade the subsidizing of a church at public ex- 
pense. 

Like treatment was given that passage in the report 
of the Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education which says: 


This committee recommends that all children, re- 
gardless of whether they are enrolled in public or 
non-public schools, receive basic health and safety 
services at public expense; the extent to which basic 
health and safety services should go and the ques- 
tion of whether public school funds or other public 
funds should be used to provide them must be de- 
termined at the State and community levels to re- 
flect existing laws and desires. (pp. 96-97 ) 


An attempt was made to write this off as a “minority 
report,” but when it was incontrovertibly shown to be 
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the recommendation of the entire committee, the subject 
was hastily dropped. 


“DANGERS”? TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Another opposition device was to utter grave but 
vague warnings of perils to the public school system 
hidden in the measure. It was suggested that such prodi- 
gious sums would have to be diverted to pay for trans-. 
porting pupils attending parochial schools that appro- 
priations for public schools would have to be sharply 
curtailed. Destruction of the public schools was pre- 
dicted. This was a scare tactic, wildly at variance with 
reality, but capable of stirring up uncritical misgivings. 
And the stirring up of uncritical misgivings seemed to be 
a principal aim of the opposition. 

Fear of the Catholic Church was cannily exploited 
where it already existed, and sown and nurtured where 
it did not. Transportation for a few thousand young 
citizens was depicted as an opening move in a cunning, 
piecemeal plot which would ultimately bring about 
complete subsidizing of parochial schools and even of 
the Catholic Church. Connecticut was cautioned against 
taking the first step down the primrose path—which 
leads to hell. 

These gratuitous charges betrayed the real core of 
the opposition; and this was laid bare during the de- 
bate which preceded the House vote. The chief speaker 
against the measure was the man who, all along, had 
been its chief legislative opponent. He was the chair- 
man of the House Education Committee, which, under 
his practiced hand, had striven to the last to kill the bill 
in committee and so prevent a vote by the whole mem- 
bership of the House. An unprecedented petition by 
the membership of the House had to be resorted to in 
order to wrest the bill from the committee. 

Said this gentleman: “I think what we've got here is 
an inevitable conflict between two philosophies of edu- 
cation.” He meant, of course, public education and 
Catholic education. His implication was that the first is 
the only authentic American way. “Those two ideas are 
not compatible,” he declared; indeed, they are in “col- 
lision.” He told the legislators that they had “got to 
choose which of these philosophies we approve.” He 
quoted a document issued by the National Education 
Association, “which,” he said, “we represent.” This 
statement must have startled those citizens of Connecti- 
cut who had supposed that a legislator represents the 
people of his district. 

He eulogized the public schools, recalling his ex- 
perience, in youth, of their bringing children of various 
background together in friendly 























association. These remarks no “ 
one could challenge, any more 

than his assertion, “I believe in , \' 
the public schools.” But what im- re fl, 
mediately followed was some- : >» 
thing else again: “I hate to see yo 
any competing system grow 

up.” The public schools he called 4 


a “cohesive force,” and all others 
he stigmatized as “a divisive 
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force of separation.” After urging the House not to be 
caught napping as English statesmen had been because 
of their failure to read Hitler's Mein Kampf (a nice 
touch, that), he proposed this American solution: “We 
ask them [the children attending parochial schools] to 
come into the public schools; public schools are open to 
all. All you’ve got to do is hop on a public school bus.” 
There it was, out in the open: his opposition was to the 
parochial schools as such. 

Some days later the drift and flavor of the opposition 
attitude were more crudely and even more unmistak- 
ably revealed by the newly elected president of the 
Connecticut Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. In his inaugural address he said, without offer- 
ing proof, that “parochial schools have a tendency to 
divide our nation,” and pictured them as institutions in 
which the clergy get hold of youngsters, “warp the 
children’s minds” and “keep hammering away with their 
pretenses and superstitions,” thus ensuring that, in adult- 
hood, these boys and girls will lie servilely under the 
clerical thumb. “It’s little different from the way com- 
munism operates,” he piercingly observed. 


BIGOTRY RAMPANT 


In its raw essence, therefore, the fundamental opposi- 
tion was anti-Catholic. Naturally, there were many dis- 
claimers of this, and doubtless not a few of them were 
made in all sincerity. Some people, uninformed, mis- 
informed or impervious to reason, believed that their 
stand had nothing to do with any prejudice. Others drew 
a distinction between the Catholic religion and what 
they felt to be the evil machinations of a sinister hier- 
archy. Others again followed a course of political op- 
portunism. 

The anti-Catholic attitude which came to light seems 
to have been in part traditional, in part the horrid yield 
of such contemporary propaganda as that issued by 
Protestants and Other Americans United (POAU). 
There is a wealth of true stories to show the distrust of 
and contempt for Catholics that obtained among earlier 
generations in Connecticut. In this more polite or more 
expedient age, it had been commonly thought that such 
bigotry was dead. But a Protestant legislator remarked 
that, when this measure came up for consideration, he 
discovered to his amazement and dismay that such was 
not the case at all. And a very prominent political figure, 
also a Protestant, said that he had assumed that anti- 
Catholic prejudice had ceased to exist long since, but 
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was rudely disabused ot this notion by the virulence of 
the animus which the transportation proposal brought 
to the surface even in some of his friends. 

All the legislators, it should be noted, received POAU 
literature. They received, as well, letters echoing the 
POAU line; and the utterance of some betrayed the 
same source. When the bill was passed, Glenn L. Archer, 
executive director of POAU, issued a furious blast 
which, as reported by the wire services, abounded in 
misrepresentations. 

Many Protestant ministers worked assiduously against 
the bill. The principal speaker in opposition at the hear- 
ing was of their number, and he kept busily on the job 
during the following months. Ministerial associations 
adopted adverse resolutions bristling with irrelevancies. 
Individual ministers wrote to, telephoned and personally 
approached legislators to persuade them (if so mild a 
word will aptly serve) to vote against the bill. And 
they carried on all this activity while accusing the Cath- 
olic Church of mixing in politics. 

Two perhaps minor-seeming features of the bill’s 
legislative history should be touched on. The first is the 
opposition registered at the hearing by the local spokes- 
man of the American Civil Liberties Union—who, inci- 
dentally, also represented the Congregational Christian 
Churches of Connecticut. It is, at the very least, curious 
that ACLU should oppose a measure squaring with the 
Supreme Court’s definition of an American child’s right 
to the benefits of public welfare and safety legislation, 
and his right not to be deprived of these benefits be- 





cause he exercises his right to religious freedom and his 
right to attend an accredited school of his choice. 

The second has to do with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. The legislative representative of the State PTA 
appeared at the hearing. The wire services and the re- 
porters of several papers wrote that she had spoken in 
opposition to the bill. One said that, in doing so, she 
represented 100,000-odd PTA members in the State, - 
while another flatly said: “The Connecticut Parent- 
Teacher Association opposed the bill.” 

As this word went out over Connecticut, there was 
immediate protest from the PTA ranks. Countless PTA 
members not only did not oppose the bill, but vigorously 
favored it. They did not want to be registered against it. 
Their opinions on it had never been solicited, much less 
had they been given an opportunity to vote on it. They 
demanded instant correction of a false impression which 
had been given to the public and the Legislature. 

Such a correction, demanded by elementary honesty, 
could have been made easily and at once. It was not. 
The false impression was allowed to stand, week after 
week. This could only have been deliberate. The daily 
press got no disavowal from the PTA, and when the 
Catholic Transcript offered its columns for a clarifica- 
tion, the offer was refused, with the explanation that the 
matter would be handled, as need arose, with individual 
PTA members. 

Two months later the board of managers of the 
Connecticut PTA announced blandly that the PTA had 
taken no stand on the bill. This was a lame and tardy 
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ending to what was at the very least a shocking blunder 
which did the PTA no good. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


A few conclusions are in order. First, there is among 
some people a propensity to regard Catholics as second- 
class citizens. It is assumed that they should be mutely 
content with something less than the rights which are 
by law accorded to all citizens. This idea must be com- 
bated, not furiously but firmly and intelligently. 

Second, there is at work, and having more effect than 
we would like to think, anti-Catholic propaganda which 
plays on inherited prejudices and capitalizes on many 
non-Catholics’ absolute or relative ignorance of any- 
thing Catholic. It skilfully spreads falsehoods detri- 
mental not only to Catholics but also to traditional 
American principles and to justice and amity in a re- 
ligiously mixed community. This must be met far more 
shrewdly and tellingly than it has been heretofore. 

Third, a militant, totalitarian secularism is posing as 
the only genuine Americanism, and is enlisting assist- 
ance from religious leaders and groups either unaware 
of, or unconcerned about, its deadly enmity to religion 
and to religion’s place in the American heritage. It is 
promoting its design of restricting the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom by arbitrarily requiring that such exer- 
cise be penalized by the forfeiture of other rights. 

Fourth, issues such as that of bus transportation for 
children attending parochial schools must be simply 
and searchingly explained again and again and again. 
There is so much misunderstanding of them, so much 
crass distortion of them, that weird misapprehensions 
prevail and lead to fanatical opposition. We cannot just 
state the case and then take it for granted that the work 
has been done successfully, once for all. There is need 
of expertly prepared and generally circulated pamphlet 
and leaflet literature on this and related subjects. 

Fifth, Catholics cannot shut themselves up apart, 
without discourse with non-Catholics, and then expect 
that justice will automatically be done to them and 
their children when the occasion arises. There must be 
mutual acquaintance and candid discussion. It is doubt- 
ful that this will ensure perfect justice, but it may 
eliminate needless difficulties and acrimony. Failure to 
establish easy, habitual relations when possible, to cul- 
tivate understanding, trust and good will, can result in 
unnecessary and costly conflict on questions of vital im- 
portance to the community. 

This article has been confined to discussing the op- 
position to the permissive bus bill. In consequence its 
tone is largely negative. It would be improper to end 
it without at least an allusion to the progressive, bi- 
partisan political leadership that made the bill's pas- 
sage possible; to the fair-mindedness and sturdy in- 
tegrity of many Protestant and Jewish legislators who 
presented the case for the bill forcefully and sometimes 
movingly and voted for it despite terrific pressure, some 
of the most ruthless coming from clerical quarters; to 
the publicists; and, finally, to the vast proportion of the 
citizens of Connecticut, who saw and spoke straight on 
the issue. 
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Starting with the Sociology of Art 


Rudolph E. Morris 


NTHUSIASM IS THE SALT in the food that educators 
E prepare and students eat. It may not be an essen- 
tial ingredient in all stages of the teaching and 
learning process; but in the program of a liberal-arts 
college it cannot be left out. How shall we introduce 
students into the profundity of philosophical thought so 
that they will be astonished and awed by the eternal 
questions of life, as the great thinkers were? Or how 
can we bring them to an understanding of communica- 
tion between person and person, or group and group, 
so that their contact with others becomes a true dialog? 
How can we convey to them the beauty of the word in 
prose and poetry, its illuminating character that lets us 
see deep into the hearts of our fellow men? In one word, 
how can we make liberal-arts education meaningful to 
our students unless we awaken in them an enthusiasm to 
sweep onward in their endeavors, their aspirations, 
their dreams and their actions? 

Enthusiasm has power over body as well as over 
mind. It comes to us when we are making full use of 
the senses our Creator gave us. Through our ears we 
take in the magic of the word. The more we do so, the 
more our hearing is refined and becomes the most 
precious receptacle for the whole field of literature. The 
world of song and music, too, reveals itself through the 
acoustic sense; our horizon expands and the world 
which is ours gains in length and breadth and depth. 

But—strange fact indeed—our visual sense is often 
terribly neglected in the process of our university educa- 
tion. To be sure, we do use our eyes for reading. But is 
this taking full advantage of our vision? We forget to 
discover and explore the visible universe; we do not 
care to express ourselves by means of visible signs, 
through form and color, nor do we communicate 
through the medium of the visual; and thus we have 
lost a large segment of a world which could be ours. 
It is time that we restored the rights of the eye in the 
territory of the university. It will open a new, or rather 
reopen a forgotten field of enjoyment and awaken in us 
a new enthusiasm that will serve as the main “integra- 
tor” in a liberal-arts program. In short: the visual arts 
must play a more active role on our university cam- 
puses, 





Dr. Morris, professor of sociology at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis., teaches the course he here 
describes. 
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Marquette University, with these considerations in 
mind, introduced a year ago a course on the sociology 
of art. The course, which concentrates on the visual 
arts, has been given twice so far, the second time with 
a doubled enrolment as proof of success. Marquette has 
not yet a Department of the History of Art, nor has the 
city of Milwaukee an art gallery. Our students, there- 
fore, have normally no opportunity to see works of art 
and to experience the enjoyment of seeing. This course 
gave them their first chance. 


REASONS FOR THE COURSE 


Why, people may ask, should students study the 
sociology of art? Because of the very predicament in 
which the arts find themselves. For art today, especially 
painting and sculpture, is a kind of displaced person, 
and this in spite of the great attention that the arts 
receive from the present generation, in spite of growing 
galleries, the flourishing business of art dealers, larger 
attendance at shows and museums, and increased sales 
of art books and reproductions. Yet the fact remains 
that the arts—with the exception of architecture—are 
not built organically into the life of society; they are 
an additional feature, an ornament of our “cultural” 
life. Because of this paradoxical situation, the arts are 
active, noisy, attention-catching and yet not fully ac- 
cepted. They do not belong; their relationship to so- 
ciety is at best an uneasy one. 

Each of us, as a member of society and in so far as 
he is not an expert or a professional in the field of the 
visual arts, likewise feels uneasy in his relation to works 
of art. We are attracted, interested, stirred up either to 
enjoyment or to feelings of indignation—which we often 
enjoy quite as much. And yet we are uncertain how 
to fit into our lives visits to art shows and our other ar- 
tistic activities. All these contradictions make the visual 
arts a natural object for the sociologist. His preoccupa- 
tion is with societal complexities, particularly if they 
can be traced back to the confrontation of changing 
ideas with changing social structures. So it is that a 
sociological approach to art can be a start for our fur- 
ther dealing with painting, sculpture and architecture. 

Here is in brief the way a sociologist would go about 
gaining perspective in the field of the arts; at least it is 
the way followed in the course at Marquette University. 
No discussion about art will lead to true insights into 
art if it is not preceded by some living knowledge (ex- 
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perience) of art. Therefore, samples of great paintings 
of the past are shown, and the distinction of content 
(subject-matter ), intent of the artist and form is demon- 
strated, giving the students an understanding of 
Matisse’s famous statement that “a painting is not a 
picture.” 

INGREDIENTS 


A series of art books, specially selected for this course, 
is at the disposal of the students for “browsing” pur- 
poses. The members of the class are urged to see, to 
see more and more by looking again and again at cer- 
tain reproductions, and thus to learn what visual dis- 
covery means. The class then discusses the origins of 
art, with some concentration on cave paintings; art is 
shown to be rooted as much in magic as in a genuine 
creative drive—genuine to human nature, that is. 

It would be good if as the next step a full historical 
panorama could be unfurled before the students. In 
this way they would be most dramatically convinced 
ot the impact of political, social, economic and tech- 
nological developments upon artistic style, the place of 
the arts in society, their functional relationships to reli- 
gion and politics, to spiritual and temporal power. 
Further, there would be a consideration of the arts as 
a means of enjoyment by an elite, entertainment for the 
masses, prestige (“conspicuous consumption” ) of newly 
rising classes, etc. A one-semester course obviously does 
not permit such a procedure. Short glimpses only are 
thrown on the early Renaissance and the life of society 


in 15th-century Florence, to give an example. With a 
jump that would do honor to Mark Twain’s frog, the 
presentation moves to the 18th century and, against the 
social-historical setting of this period in Europe, traces 
the changes of style and the role of the various arts 
from late Baroque and Rococo, through the French 
Revolution, to classicism, romanticism, naturalism, im- 
pressionism, in order to end with expressionism and 
other forms of contemporary art, with particular em- 
phasis on non-objective art. 

This survey of the last 200 years gives ample oppor- 
tunity to reveal the power of the genius, of the single 
but extraordinary individual, who can and often does 
transform reality. It is a distinct pleasure for the sociolo- 
gist thus to demonstrate how the science of sociology 
is far away from environmentalism—so far, indeed, that 
it considers it to be one of its main objectives to follow 
up the spontaneous action of the genius in all its rami- 
fications in society. Cézanne’s work was chosen as the 
vantage point from which to interpret and understand 
the turn the arts have taken in our days by working 
“from the inside to the outside” and by disclosing the 
inner universe through the medium of visual symbols. 

It goes without saying that religious and liturgical 
art are also a part of the sociology of art. Some aspects 
of it have been briefly discussed in this author’s article 
on “Church Architecture and the Social Structure of a 
Congregation” in Liturgical Arts (February, 1957). 
The course we are reporting about actually could not 
take up this theme; time did not permit it. 
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university at Marquette: 

e a distinguished faculty under the guid- 
ance and administration of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

@ an outstanding Vocational Guidance 
Center—years of qualified experience 
and background to help you select 
your educational program. 

e modern, ever improving facilities for 
study and research—like the magnifi- 
cent new Memorial Library now in 
use, the Father Peter A. Brooks 
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finished, and beautiful new dormi- 


tories. 
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Certainly, Catholic universities 
and colleges should offer special 
courses on religious art. But it 
would be highly advisable to do 
so from the sociological angle. From 
a merely esthetic or theological per- 
spective, one would definitely miss 
the point and fail to understand the 
impact of economic, technological 
and social changes on the planning 
of church architecture and the use 
of the other visual arts to praise 
God. Within the framework of such a discussion, the 
growth of certain doctrines, such as the Mystical Body 
of Christ, and their increasing effect on the arts could 
be best explained. 

Can anything be said by way of conclusion? It would 
be pretentious to do more than make a few casual ob- 
servations. 





OUTCOMES 


The present-day craze of “do-it-yourself” has also 
invaded the arts. Too many young people believe that 
the main—if not the only—door for entering the house 
of the arts is through classes in drawing, painting and 
sculpture. To be sure, nothing is to be said against a 
try-out of one’s own creative abilities. But this sociology 
of-art course corroborates what art scholars have found 
everywhere, that empathetic undersfanding and loving 
insight can be gained only through both actual experi- 
ence of looking at works of art and intelligent knowl- 
edge. 

If the arts are to flourish and artists be encouraged, 
creative consumers are needed. Art courses like the one 
here described help the art lover to develop in himself 
the faculty of re-creating, of looking at works of art as 
though he had created them himself. And they initiate 
the totally inexperienced into the “art” of becoming an 
art lover. 

Courses like this give the visual arts a chance to 
advance hand-in-hand with the art of literature. How 
much good it will do to belles-lettres if their devotees 
have their visual senses developed as much as their 
ears! There is no competition between the arts and 
literature; they are correlated. It is only our conven- 
tional college program that has disinherited the arts 
and favored literature—to literature’s own detriment. 

No doubt, enthusiasm and love ought to accompany 
all intellectual activities. But we know that this does 
not actually happen. Are not the arts a field of study 
more apt than any other to promote a happy marriage 
between an affective and an intellectual approach? 
Living knowledge would be the offspring. 

Finally, it may be suggested that students would 
more easily grasp living religion if they experienced 
in more than one field what enjoyment in intellectual 
matters means. More occupation with the visual arts 
might help college students to coordinate their rational 
and emotional faculties in a harmonious unity. It will 
help them to live their religion as more perfect crea- 
tures of their Father in heaven. 
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How 280,000 people 
at General Electric 
benefit from its progress 


More than 200,000 new jobs have been created since 1939; 
pay and benefits are up far in excess of the cost of living 


In the last two decades employment at General Electric has been in- 
creasing at a rate six times as fast as in the nation as a whole, and the 
company is now providing jobs for over 280,000 men and women. 

These are good jobs, and they are getting better. In 1939, the 
average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including the 
value of benefit programs. Today he earns well over 214 times as 
much, and that includes a broad package of pension, insurance, vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefits that give him better economic security 


and personal satisfaction. 
Jobs from serving customers 


One significant force behind this progress for employees is the desire 
of everyone at General Electric to attract and serve customers. 


This means, for example, a continuing investment in research and ' 


development to assure a constant stream of new and improved prod- 
ucts. In this area, General Electric is spending more than three times 
as much, per sales dollar, as the average manufacturing company. 

In this process, many new jobs have been created. We estimate that 
over one-third of the men and women at General Electric work on 
products the company did not make in 1939. And thousands more jobs 
were created as existing products were continually improved — im- 
provements that attracted new customers and made electricity still 
more useful in American homes, farms, and industries. 


Jobs through planning ahead 


Progress for employees is spurred, too, when General Electric takes 
the risks necessary to expand and modernize productive facilities. 

The willingness of 376,000 share owners to continue modernization 
and expansion programs means that General Electric is investing more 
than $500 million in the period 1956 through 1958 — an investment 
to serve customers better that can, in turn, create even more employ- 
ment opportunities and greater job security. 

On these pages are some of the ways General Electric is trying not 
only to improve the jobs of all the men and women of the company, 
but also to offer more of the personal satisfactions that mean a better 
life for them and their families. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 






Harry Bowers, toolmaker at Schenectady, 
uses skills developed by in-plant training. 





Opportunities for self-development, 
People at General Electric are encouraged 
to develop themselves to their maximum 
ability. For example, the company con- 





Villiam Thomas, Bloomfield, N. J., has a 
good start toward family financial security. 


Aid toward family protection. Under Gen- 
eral Electric’s insurance plan, employees 
also can have life insurance and income 
protection in case of sickness or accident. 





Jeanette Wenzel at Evendale, O., is acquit 
ing shares in the company she works for. 


Employee share ownership. The General 
Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Plan 
offers employees the opportunity to become 
share owners. 150,000 are participating. 
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Lowell Lepisto at Ft. Wayne, Ind., gets 
more professional training in engineering. 


ducts over 1,000 courses in factory skills, 
500 courses for technical and profession- 
al personnel, and spends about $40 million 
each year to train or to retrain employees. 


Bruce Glenn and his wife welcome his 
$1,570 suggestion award at Richland,Wash. 


Reward for good ideas. Over $7 million 
has been paid to General Electric men 
and women for constructive ideas since our 
Suggestion Plan was formalized in 1922. 


& 


Jennie Barlow has a better work area, more 
light since modernization at Everett, Mass. 


Clean, safe place to work. General Elec- 
tric is constantly engaged in studies and 
investment to make working conditions in 
plants cleaner, safer — and more efficient. 


Thomas Marshall, sales engineer at Balti- 
more, represents G.E. to electric utilities. 


David Goldstein, Lynn, Mass.: G-E group 
insurance paid $8,000 of his medical bills. 


Assistance in meeting medical expenses. 
By paying part of the cost, General Elec- 
tric offers employees and their families 
an inexpensive medical insurance plan. 


James Creamer is now manager of finance 
for an $11 million operation at Syracuse. 


Positions of responsibility. For those employees who want and can handle increased 
responsibilities, General Electric offers opportunities in a wide variety of fields. In an 
average year. more than 25.000 men and women take advantage of company-con- 
ducted courses that are designed to help prepare employees for more responsible jobs. 


Milton Hall, maintenance man at Appliance Park. Louisville. recently bought a home. 
His wife’s new kitchen includes many electrical appliances made where he works. 


Higher real pay. Compensation at General Electric is interpreted broadly to include 
not only monetary returns, but also the value of benefit programs. Since 1939. the rise 
In average annual earnings (wages and benefits) of the people at General Electric is 
far in excess of the rise in the cost of living. Average earnings set a new record in 1956. 


Stanlev Sullivan. Erie, Pa.. is retired and 
has more time for his hobby, ceramics. 


Help toward retirement security. General 
Electric's pension plan. to which both em- 
ployees and the company contribute. was 
substantially improved again in 1953. 











Yesterday’s Problems Today 


Jobn W. Donobue 


nual Convention of the Catholic Educational 

Association came to a suitably festive close with 
a public meeting in Milwaukee’s Alhambra theatre. The 
program judiciously balanced “Musical Numbers” with 
inspirational addresses. A mixed quartet sang “Bells 
They Are Ringing,” and the main speaker tackled a spa- 
cious enough topic, “Ideals of Education,” after in- 
gratiating himself with the audience by the remark that 
Milwaukee was the Boston of the West in its fondness 
for learning and literature. But the main business of 
the delegates had already been wrapped up in three 
warm days of papers, discussions and departmental ses- 
sions. 

Fifty years later the Report of these proceedings is 
remarkably instructive as a measure of how far and in 
what direction the American Catholic community has 
since traveled. Five decades as crowded as these have 
put a lot of history between ourselves and 1907. More 
has changed than the name of the organization, known 
today as the National Catholic Educational Association. 
The population of the country, for one thing, has about 
doubled; but in 1907 restrictive legislation had not yet 
choked off that flood of immigration from South and 
Slavic Europe which was bringing so many new Cath- 
olics into the tenements of America. Urban centers ac- 
counted then for a smaller percentage of the population 
than they do now. Industries were less mechanized, 
for the internal-combustion engine and the dynamo 
were yet relatively young. The World Wars and de- 
pressions, the rise of world communism, the transfor- 
mation in manners and morals and the advent of the 
Age of Anxiety were still mercifully veiled by the 
future. 

Nevertheless, despite the intervening revolutions— 
urban, ethnic, industrial and cultural—there are con- 
siderable resemblances between the basic problems of 
Catholic educators in 1907 and those that concern their 
successors today. There are also, of course, significant 
differences. Certain questions do fade from sight and 
some of the knotty ones that remain are now framed 
rather differently. 

In 1907 the members of the College Department were 


O N THE EVENING of July 11, 1907, the Fourth An- 





Fr. DonouwvueE, s.J., is an instructor in the School of 
Education, Fordham University. 
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complaining that they couldn't get hold of the most 
rudimentary attendance figures. Nowadays the indus- 
trious researchers of an army of Education M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s and the clearing-house services of the NCWC 
have provided us with a detailed statistical picture. 
This same growth in professional sophistication would 
today inhibit some of yesterday’s more emphatic decla- 
rations. “The purpose of the school,” said Archbishop 
Sebastian G. Messmer of Milwaukee, after the Pon- 
tifical Mass which opened the convention, “and the 
school system of any nation is to work with the great 
powers in education for the making of good, honest, 
efficient citizens.” 

But now that everyone has read John Dewey's 
Democracy and Education (1916) and the educational 
sociologists of the ‘twenties and all the reconstruction- 
ists who followed after, we are apt to shudder away 
from statements of this sort. They sound uncomfortably 
like themes we've met in Dewey and his tribe. Actually, 
though, it’s mainly a matter of the context; for a single 
idea yanked from its setting is neither fully intelligible 
in itself nor an adequate mirror of a total system. 

After all, Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth (1929) did remark: “The younger 
generations must be trained in the arts and sciences for 
the advantage and prosperity of civil society, and since 
the family itself is unequal to this task, it was necessary 
to create that social institution, the school.” On the 
other hand, John Dewey wrote explicitly: “The intel- 
lectual (as distinct from the moral) end of education is 
entirely and only the logical in this sense; namely, the 
formation of careful, alert and thorough habits of think- 
ing.” (How We Think, Heath, Boston, 1910, pp. 57-58) 
All of which only proves that it would be as embar- 
rassingly wrongheaded to label the first statement “pro- 
gressive and socialistic” as to call the second “reaction- 
ary and individualistic.” 

Certainly the Milwaukee prelate would have defined 
the “good citizen” and those “great powers” of education 
in quite a different manner than does biological 
naturalism. But the accent on the school’s civic aims 
fitted honorably into his own tradition. The bizarre dis- 
tortions of these aims found elsewhere should hardly 
debar Christians from a proper appreciation of them; 
and, indeed, the American hierarchy still continues to 
reaffirm the good-citizenship ideal. If Archbishop Mess- 
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mers formulation lacked some nuance we should give 
it today, that was probably because he was so intent on 
showing that Catholic schools are fully alive to social 
and patriotic demands—that they are, as he said, “public 
schools in as true a sense as any public school of the 
land . . . the schools of the people, the schools of the 
citizens of the land.” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


This problem of interpreting the Church-affiliated 
school to Catholic and non-Catholic alike is still with 
us. But our spokesmen handle it now in a more relaxed 
fashion. Perhaps less explanation is required. The vast 
network of institutions reaching horizontally into every 
diocese and vertically from nursery class to graduate 
seminar is its own massive witness. Catholics cherish it 
and most other people at least accept it. Besides, the 
Catholic educator today deliberately cultivates friendly 
relations with other schoolmen, public and non-public; 
and with increased communication comes genial under- 
standing. 

Fifty years ago, however, it was sometimes the bene- 
fits of isolation that were stressed. At the first general 
session of the Milwaukee convention, Archbishop 
James E. Quigley of Chicago spoke to the gathering in 
Marquette University’s auditorium. Now that the school 
system has been brought to its present state of organ- 
ization, he told them, 

we must endeavor to keep it aloof from the inter- 

ference of other systems. It is the only system of 

Christian education in the land, and it should be 

preserved from the contamination which will in- 

evitably follow contact or alliance with the un- 

Christian systems of education existing outside and 

round about it. 

At the same time, the convention produced evidence 
of some surprising kinds of cooperation and alliance. 
The general session of Wednesday, July 10 was given 
over to a series of papers on educational legislation re- 
lated to Catholic interests in various States. A number 
of these reports recounted with satisfaction the defeat of 
obnoxious bills that would have provided free text- 
books for public-school children. “It is well known,” 
said Fr. Francis Heiermann, S.J., as he briefed the 
members on the Ohio picture, “that this bill failed 
through the united efforts of Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics who oppose state paternalism in education.” 
Speakers from California and Illinois brought similar 
bulletins, and Michael F. Girten of Chicago added 
confidently that it was per se wrong for the state to fur- 
nish free textbooks, and especially unjust to parents 
whose children attend private or parochial schools. 

It may have been this notion of unfair competition 
that rankled in 1907. At any rate, most American Cath- 
olics today, like most other Americans, have rather 
more generous concepts of what constitutes a defen- 
sible “state paternalism.” They are not interested in 
snatching reasonable benefits out of the hands of public- 
school children, though they would like to see those 
benefits extended to all children without discrimination. 
In 1980, in fact, the U. S. Supreme Court decided in 
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Cochran v. Louisiana State Bd. of Ed. (50 S.Ct. 335) 
that provision from public funds of free textbooks for 
parochial-school children was a legitimate expression 
of the State’s concern for child welfare. 

Just at present public education is under fire for 
failure to pay more attention to religion in its curricu- 
lum. Catholics have cooperated sympathetically with 
various attempts to solve the prickly theoretical and 
practical problems hedging this zone about. For a 
Protestant with a long memory that may seem paradox- 
ical. The most conventional Protestant way of intro- 
ducing religion into education has been through Bible 
studies. But in 1907, Catholics were busy, as they had 
been for eighty years before that, getting or keeping 
the Bible out of the public classroom. The same Mr. 
Girten of Illinois told the CEA that a bill had been 
introduced in his State providing for Scripture readings 
without “sectarian comment.” It died in committee, 
however, and, announcing its demise, Mr. Girten said: 
“In opposing this bill we had with us not only our old 
allies, the Lutherans, but also the Hebrews, and for 
once the Free Thinkers.” Fr. Peter C. Yorke of Cali- 
fornia reported zestfully that out there they had quashed 
the “dementia Americana known as Bible reading, 
usually coming from enthusiastic young ladies . . . who 
imagine it is their duty to infect the children with 
microbes from the King James version.” 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The paradox largely disappears if we realize that the 
question of religion in public education was posed very 
differently in 1907 than it is now. At one time the public 
schools had been markedly Protestant in tone. Even 
after they were secularized in principle, Bible reading 
seemed to Catholics the lingering symbol of sectarian- 
ism, and therefore objectionable, however brief and 
vague. In New England it was also something of a civic 
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affront, serving to remind complainants that they were 
raw newcomers, whereas the King James Bible, as a 
Boston police-court justice declared in 1859, “has long 





Viterbo College been in our common schools. It was placed there by 
our fathers. . . .” Throughout the 19th century, debate 
La Crosse, WISCONSIN on this point was acrimonious and sometimes violent. 


Little boys were thrashed because they would not re- 
| peat the Authorized Version of the Ten Command. 
ments, and Protestants were horrified to learn, as a 
FULLY ACCREDITED Nast cartoon of the ‘seventies put it, that Catholics 
aimed to replace Scripture with “theology by Father 
O’Bigotry.” 

But if in 1907 Catholics wanted public education 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, 
history, home economics, Latin, music, soci- 


ology, medical technology freed from traces of sectarianism, in 1957 they think 
Resident and Day Stadents that it may suffer from a more dangerous neutralism . 
which really propagandizes for the secularistic con- 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo | viction that religion is irrelevant to life. Even if no one 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, | objected to the version used, a few verses from the 
en Bible would not make a very effective counterweight. 

On the other hand, art and literature are often shot 
through with religious themes; religious dogma and 
motivation have played a demonstrably significant role 
in the development of our national history and ethos, J ®P! 
and the American people today are extraordinarily | ‘° ch 
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COLLEGE seem, then, that literature and social studies can hardly | 8 fin 

be taught honestly without recognizing the importance troub 

of religion. Of course, if I were hostile to religion] § ©™™ 

Established 1908 could do this and still imply that the historical and the tl 

Conducted by the contemporary attitudes to religion are regrettable | fonti 

Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart Nevertheless, Catholics who have interested themselves aor 

; : in the problem feel that a sympathetic public-school { —— 
A fully accredited four year liberal arts teacher can draw attention to religious values so as to 
college granting B.A., BS., B.S. in Educa- promote respect for them without indoctrinating in 

tion and B.S. in Nursing Education degrees. Satie iil hie Ginn Cenaeiea. 
For information contact The Registrar, COMING OF AGE 





D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York. 


No solution to this sensitive question is likely to 
satisfy everyone, but the Catholic interest in it is en- 
lightening. It reminds us that the Church has really 
outgrown its beleaguered immigrant status. There was 
something emblematic about the wide displacement 
of the Congregationalist schoolteacher in New England 


Mount Saint J oseph by Catholics. Catholics today do not regard the public 


school system as inimical or deal with it at arm’s length. 











Our bishops speak instead of the partnership between 
Academy public and parochial schools; and their annual state- 


ment of 1955 paid measured tribute to the achieve- 


ss mam calaeael ments of public education. The very fact that we so 

often and loudly exhort one another to slough off the 

GIRLS’ BOARDING HIGH SCHOOL ghetto mentality and shoulder the common civic bur- 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns dens is proof that we have really left all that behind. 
No one denounces his true faults, for those he can- 

Accredited by the Southern Association not easily see. In a world where everyone is, as Mar- 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, garet Mead put it, third-generation, the average Amer- 
ican Catholic feels himself just as much “old stock’ 

For further information write to as the average Son of the American Revolution. Of 
the Director of Admissions course, the father who has five children in Holy Name 


School may not be as involved in public education 
problems as the president of the local PTA, but asa, == 
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rule, he is reasonably interested. It 
would be unrealistic to expect every citi- 
zen to be equally and totally engaged 
everywhere. Taken as a whole, the Amer- 
ican Catholic community conscientiously 
manifests not only a unique concern for 
its own religious schools but a shared 
concern for public education. After all, 
more than half its adolescents and a siz- 
able percentage of its elementary-school 
children are in those public institutions 
whose problems fall on all the people. 

Moreover, in one critical area Amer- 
ican Catholic education has shown the 
way. Fifty years ago a Josephite Father 
spoke to those CEA members on educa- 
tion and the Negro. Summing up the in- 
dignities of Jim Crowism, he sounded 
like a prophecy of the momentous juri- 
dical decisions to be handed down dec- 
ades later: “The thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations of the race cannot live in an atmosphere 
so charged with the spirit of white supremacy.” No one 
knows better than the zealous Southern Catholic how 
much work will yet be needed before that atmosphere 
is finally cleared. But though the present bitter and 
troubled hour, is no time for either complacency or re- 
crimination, Catholics can at least be strengthened by 
the thought that their record so far has been one of 
frontier leadership. 





Mention of leadership suggests a final theme, agi- 
tated in 1907 and still echoing, louder than ever in 
fact, in 1957. The speakers on those Milwaukee pro- 
grams were all men, and mostly clerics at that. Only 
one or two oblique references to the “good Sisters” in 
the audience betray the silent presence of those whose 
convention contributions in after years would be more 
nearly proportioned to their central function in Ameri- 
can Catholic education. But Fr. Francis B. Cassilly, 
S.J., pointed to another group also inadequately rep- 
resented. “There is an immense reservoir of activity in 
our Catholic laymen,” he said: 


Laymen are all willing to work for a good cause, 
but somehow we ecclesiastics seem to have con- 
concentrated all the activity in our own hands. .. . 
Let our Catholic laymen be awake and doing, for 
on their efforts will depend, in great part, the 
future well-being of the Church and society in our 
country. 
It would indeed take a book to trace out the hun- 
dred-and-one ways in which the Catholic layman’s role 
has expanded since 1907—in scholarship, teaching, jour- 
nalism, labor, industry and the arts. Even so, we are 
told that we are still only on the threshold of the age 
of the laity. There is no need, therefore, to regret the 
lack of time for looking backward so long as we can 
look ahead. To be enthusiastically concerned with the 
future is typically American and, in a true sense, typi- 
cally Catholic. Besides, it’s one more way in which 
1957 is very like 1907. 
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Report on Yugoslav Catholics 


Matthew M. Mestrovic 


zation free of Communist control in Marshal 

Tito’s Yugoslavia. Despite twelve years of relent- 
less persecution, it has retained inner cohesion and free- 
dom from outside control. For this reason the Catholic 
Church remains the number-one enemy of the Yugo- 
slav regime, which cannot tolerate the existence of a 
great free institution. 


T HE CATHOLIC CHURCH is the only powerful organi- 


EARLY ATTACKS 


The Communist drive to weaken, dominate and fi- 
nally destroy the Church has passed through several 
phases. During the closing days of World War II and 
immediately afterwards, hundreds of priests, nuns and 
Catholic laymen were jailed or summarily executed on 
the ground that they were Fascists. Dr. Pavle Gregoric, 
a member of the Yugoslav Executive Council (Govern- 
ment), told me recently how during the closing days 
of the war he had ordered the hanging of five Croat 
nuns suspected of collaboration with the enemy. These 
nuns, by Dr. Gregoric’s admission, were neither tried 
by a competent court nor permitted to defend them- 
selves. 

In 1946 came the sensational trial of Archbishop Alo- 
ysius Stepinac of Zagreb, accused of “collaboration with 
the Fascists.” He was sentenced to 16 years’ imprison- 
ment. Only the prominence of the accused saved him 
from a much harsher sentence. The Communists even 
now like to parade their leniency toward Stepinac: 
“Had he not been an archbishop, he would have got 
what he deserved.” 

The Yugoslav regime banned Church publications, 
confiscated Church property and ended religious in- 
struction in the schools. The obvious aim of these moves 
was to intimidate the clergy and destroy their influence 
among the people. Tito and his cohorts were convinced 
that once they kicked out the material props from under 
the Church—its wealth, press and role in education—the 
Church edifice would crumble. 

Their calculation proved wrong. Though deprived of 
material possessions, the Church survived, thanks to its 
amazing inner vitality and the wholehearted support of 
the Croat and Slovene peoples, believers and nonbe- 
lievers alike. The Communist persecutions unintention- 





Dr. Mestrovic, who teaches modern European history 
at Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N. J., visited 
Yugoslavia during June and July. 
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ally strengthened the Church in some respects. In pre- 
war days the opulent and politically influential Church 
had sometimes attracted persons without a strong re- 
ligious calling. If a peasant had a lame son, if he was 
too poor to pay for his son’s education, he would often 
advise the boy to enter the priesthood. Now, however, 
the Church cannot provide even minimum comforts for 
its priests. On the contrary they are called on to face 
privations, imprisonment, perhaps even martyrdom, 
During my recent visit to Yugoslavia I was impressed by 
the intelligence, courage and idealism of the younger 
generation of priests who entered the service of the 
Church since the Communists took over the country. 

Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 and the ensuing purge 
of the Cominform elements momentarily eased the re- 
gime’s pressure on the Church. In 1951, after serving 
five years of his 16-year sentence, Archbishop Stepinac 
was transferred to his native village of Krasic, where he 
still remains under heavy guard. At the same time a 
number of priests and nuns were also released. But this 
was merely a following of Lenin’s dictum, “one step 
backward, two steps forward.” There was never any in- 
clination on the part of the Government to seek a gen- 
uine compromise with the Catholic Church. For the 
Communists regard as a constant threat to their abso- 
lute power any institution that they do not totally con- 
trol. 

By 1952 Tito’s regime had purged itself of Stalinist 
elements and had got its feet under it again with U. $. 
help. It was now ready to renew its full-scale attack on 
the Church. The Bishops of Split, Banja Luka and 
Sibenik were beaten up in the streets by police-inspired 
mobs. Most shocking, however, was the attack on Bisli- 
op Anton Vovk of Ljubljana. A mob poured gasoline on 
his clothes and then set them on fire. Except for the 
prelate’s presence of mind he would have been burned 
alive. A “People’s Court,” taking into account that the 
bishop “had aroused public anger by his attitude against 
the state,” sentenced the ringleader in the attack to ten 
days in jail. 


ATTEMPTS TO DIVIDE CATHOLICS 


On January 12, 1953 the Holy See elevated Archbis1- 
op Stepinac to the College of Cardinals. Tito declared 
this “a provocation against Yugoslavia” and severed dip- 
lomatic ties with the Vatican. In an attempt to separate 
the Church in Croatia from Rome a campaign was ini- 
tiated to represent the Holy See as a proponent of Ital- 
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jan national interests. Prelates who collaborated in the 
venture of creating a “Croatian Catholic Church” were 
promised material benefits and complete religious free- 
dom. Said one high-ranking Communist official to sculp- 
tor Ivan Mestrovic: “If Stepinac agrees to establish a 
Croatian national church we will lift him to the sky.” 
“Yes,” answered Mestrovic, “so that when you let him 
fall, nothing will remain either of him or of the Cath- 
olics in Croatia.” 

The attempt to create a schism failed. The plight of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church and the Muslim religious 
community, both organized on a national basis, gave 
ample evidence of the fate of “national churches” in a 
Communist state. The head of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, Patriarch Vikentije Prodanov, is a mere tool of 
Tito’s regime. He has repeatedly issued statements sup- 
porting the Communist Government and has attacked 
the Catholic Church. Collaboration with the Commu- 
nists brought certain material advantages in the form of 
pensions aud other remunerations for the priests and 
freedom from molestation by the authorities. But Pro- 
danov’s cordial relations with the regime weakened his 
church’s influence among the people. Catholic churches 
I visited in Yugoslavia were packed with worshipers. 
The Catholics feel proud of their Church’s courage and 
endurance and show their support by attending services. 
Many members of the Serbian Orthodox Church dis- 
approve of their church’s stand and stay away from 
services in protest. 

The position of the Muslim religious community is 
the most dismal of all. After a period of bitter persecu- 
tion, the Muslim religious leaders submitted to the 
Government. They agreed to the selection of Ibrahim 
Fejic, a former merchant from Mostar, as Reis Ulema— 
Muslim religious leader in Yugoslavia. Fejic’s main 
qualification for this high office is that his two sons are 
Communists. Certain Muslim leaders benefited materi- 
ally from their collaboration with the regime, but the 
Muslim religion suffered. 

Traveling through Bosnia, where over a million Mus- 
lims live, I saw scores of ruined mosques. Everywhere, 
too, I saw Muslim cemeteries abandoned and overgrown 
with weeds. Grave-markers lie overturned on the 
ground. In Sarajevo I talked to young educated Mus- 
lims. They were all without exception a-religious, even 
though they were not Communists. They regarded 
mosques as interesting historical monuments rather than 
as places of worship for a living religion. 

The situation of the Catholic Church stands in sharp 
contrast to that of the Muslims. Most Catholic places 
ot worship are kept in good repair, and a number of 
churches destroyed during the war have been rebuilt. 
For example, in Livno in southern Bosnia I saw at least 
five ruined mosques but two newly rebuilt Catholic 
churches. Catholic churches are full on Sundays and 
other religious holidays. At odd moments of the day, 
women returning with their baskets from the market, 
men on their way to and from work, pause for a few 
moments in the churches to pray or meditate. 

The Church performs its religious functions—chris- 
tening children, confirming adolescents, marrying adults 
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and giving absolution to those on the threshold of death 
—despite endless petty obstacles thrown up by the au- 
thorities. The Communists have banned traditional re- 
ligious processions in city streets. But Catholics don’t 
take no for an answer. I had to elbow my way into the 
Sarajevo Cathedral past excited crowds of worshipers 
watching the St. John’s Day procession held within the 
cramped confines of the edifice. 

The bishop’s function of touring the scattered villages 
of his bishopric has become in Yugoslavia an arduous 
test of physical endurance. For the question is not 
whether the faithful can provide a Cadillac or Buick for 
the bishop, but whether they can raise the necessary 


bus or train fare. Frequently the bishop simply walks “ 


from village to village. 
THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 


Today the Church, stripped of all its possessions, has 
to rely almost exclusively on the generosity of the faith- 
ful, who are themselves very poor. Ivan Ostoic, a factory 
worker, receives 12,000 dinars (about $20) a month 
cutting leather. He picks up an extra few thousand 
dinars as a night porter at the railway station. His wife 
Maria makes 7,000 dinars ($12) as a cleaning woman. 
Much of it goes to help Maria’s mother, who takes care 
of the Ostoic children and finds it difficult to live on 
the 3,000-dinar old-age pension she gets from the Gov- 
ernment. Despite hard work, the Ostoic family can 
barely make ends meet. Yet by great sacrifice, they give 
a few hundred dinars each month to the Church. 

' The generosity of the faithful in money, kind and 
labor enables the Church to keep places of worship in 
repair and provide a bare minimum subsistence for the 
clergy. For clothing and shoes the clergy in Croatia are 
almost entirely dependent on outside help. “Were it not 
for the generosity of American Catholics,” one ranking 
prelate told me, “we would all have to go around in 
tatters and barefooted.” “Everything I am wearing,’ 
said a bishop, “I received from American Catholics.” 

Visitors often have the impression that the “religious 
freedom” guaranteed in Article 25 of the Constitution 
does in fact exist in Yugoslavia. Churches are open and 
priests and nuns walk in the streets unmolested (though 
in Zagreb I met priests and nuns who find it “prudent” 
to go about in civilian clothes ). Priests considered dan- 
gerous are not simply thrown in jail. They are first ac- 
cused of some crime—immorality, tax-evasion, black- 
marketeering—then brought before a “People’s Court’ 
and convicted on the basis of “evidence” supplied by 
false witnesses. Last year the Government closed down 
the seminary in Split, Croatia, for a period of five years 
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atter a “People’s Court” convicted one of the professors, 
Fr. Antun Pilepic, of “poisoning the minds of the semi- 
narians with anti-Government propaganda.” The star 
witness in this trial was a young Communist who had 
entered the seminary under false pretenses. The Com- 
munist regime has realized that brutal attacks on bish- 
ops and sensational political trials like that of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac draw world attention to the plight of 
the Catholics in Yugoslavia and do more harm to the 
regime than to the Church. 

A few concrete examples will illustrate the current 
tactics used by the Government against the Church. 

On May 14 a Communist “People’s Court” found Most 
Rev. Smiljan Cekada, Bishop of Skoplje in Macedonia, 
guilty of making “illegal political speeches from the pul- 
pit” and fined him 10,000 dinars. As proof of the bishop’s 
guilt the court quoted a sermon he had delivered at 
Christmas, 1956, in which he had said, among other 
things, that “not only simple and uneducated shepherds 
but prominent men like Ivan Mestrovic, Giovanni Pa- 
pini, Clement Attlee and President Eisenhower have 
paid homage to Christ.” In this statement the court saw 
a sinister attempt to undermine the “People’s Govern- 
ment.” After imposing the sentence the court admon- 
ished Bishop Cekada to mend his ways and cease violat- 
ing the law. It expressed the hope that the bishop’s con- 
viction would serve as a warning to other lawbreakers. 

A few months before the bishop’s conviction, the loca] 
authorities had issued an order expropriating the 
Cathedral in Skoplje with the intention of demolishing 


it. The area was allegedly to be used for construction 
of residential buildings. Commenting on the seizure, 
AMERICA stated on May 25 (p. 249): “Unless the au- 
thorities help the Catholics find a suitable replacement 
for their place of worship—an unlikely possibility—the 
destruction of the cathedral will be a severe blow to 
them. The cathedral happens to be the only Catholic 
church in Skoplje.” 

Recently a young Franciscan friar was jailed in Split. 
His powerful and intellectual sermons that appealed to 
the young made him a marked man. The police prompt- 
ly found “witnesses” to prove that the monk was guilty 
of immoral relations with a 15-year-old girl. Though 
the law provides a maximum sentence of six months in 
jail for the crime imputed to the friar, he received two 
years at hard labor. Subsequently a higher court re- 
viewing the case increased the sentence to five years at 
hard labor. 

Unless a jailed priest “reforms,” i.e., submits to the 
Communists and agrees to join the Government-spon- 
sored Priests’ Association, he usually has to serve out 
his full sentence. A canon I met in Yugoslavia had just 
been released from jail after serving 11 years and 10 
months of his 12-year sentence. He had been convicted 
soon after the Communists took over Yugoslavia of hav- 
ing in 1941 written articles critical of the Soviet Union 
and communism. 

While in Zagreb I asked the secretary of the Com- 
mission for Religious Affairs in Croatia if a Church- 
State compromise on the Polish model was possible in 
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Yugoslavia. He replied that this was impossible, be- 
cause Church leaders were “hypocrites and liars” who 
conspired against the state. If the Church ceased under- 
mining the “existing political order,” he said, other prob- 
lems could easily be settled. The clergy, he contended, 
pretend that the crux of the dispute concerns Church 
publications, religious instruction of the young and the 
internment of Cardinal Stepinac. In Belgrade Dr. Pavle 
Gregoric told me that “Stepinac is a common criminal 
and it is out of the question that he be permitted to 
resume his duties as Archbishop of Zagreb.” 

The Church leaders I talked to seemed receptive to 
the idea of settling their differences with the Govern- 
ment. “We believe in the separation of Church and 
State as it exists in the United States,” I was repeatedly 
told. “Let the atheists and materialists propagate their 





beliefs freely, but give us the opportunity to defend 
publicly the Church’s teachings. The people can then 
choose between the two concepts.” 

What lies ahead for the Church in Yugoslavia? No 
settlement seems in sight and the persecution will con- 
tinue. The Catholic Church cannot capitulate to the 
Communist ideology in return for material benefits. The 
Communists, on the other hand, cannot allow the sur- 
vival of a Church whose doctrines are diametrically 
opposed to their own. 

The Communists believe that, with the passage of 
time, they will completely crush the Church. As if fore- 
seeing the struggle ahead, Cardinal Stepinac, when he 
became Archbishop of Zagreb in 1936, chose as his 
motto: In Te Domine Speravi—“In Thee, O God, I Place 
My Trust.” 
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Three Books on Education 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
EDUCATION 
Edited by Edmund Fuller. Yale 265p. $4 


Some recent conferences sponsored by 
the Association for Religious Education 
on the responsibility of higher educa- 
tion to the Judeo-Christian tradition 
have proved disappointing to serious 
Christians. They have resolved into de- 
bates between representatives of the 
secular and Christian positions, with 
much of the warmth—and stale argu- 
ments—of the science-vs.-religion con- 
troversy. Such debates may serve the 
purpose of suggesting alternatives to 
positivistic thinking, but Christian edu- 
cators are weary of polemics and com- 
promise. They would like to turn from 
both apologies and apologias to a study 
of their own purposes and ideals. 

The Christian Idea of Education is 
just such a study by scholars of various 
Christian viewpoints. It consists of 
papers on education delivered at a 
seminar at Kent School in Connecticut. 
Among the contributors are Alan Paton, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain, 
and Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
Differences of opinion, even head-on 
clashes, among the contributors are 
stimulating, not destructive, because 
they occur within a framework of com- 
mitment to Christian premises. That the 
dialog is largely theological rather than 
philosophical or merely practical is one 
of the strengths of the book. 

Because of the theme of the papers, 
Maritain’s essay is more explicitly Chris- 
tian, by far, than his Terry Lectures, 
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Education at the Crossroads. Some of 
what he offers here he has said else- 
where, but the frank application of 
Catholic theology to education makes 
his essay, “Some Typical Aspects of 
Christian Education,” a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on the subject. Both 
Maritain and Fr. Murray manifest a 
confidence, an optimism regarding 
Christian humanism, the union of 
natural and supernatural intelligence, 
that are not shared by their non-Cath- 
olic colleagues. 

Into other papers there creeps an es- 
chatological note, a suspicion of “cul- 
ture,” a fear of compromise between the 
natural and supernatural. Dr. William 
Pollard of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies calls ours a “dark age” 
because its scholars have consistently 
ignored the religious, Judeo-Christian, 
root of Western culture, while teaching 
the naturalistic root, the Graeco-Roman 
heritage. What is needed, he feels, is 
not a return to some primitive era but a 
true renaissance—a renaissance, how- 
ever, which is of the Holy Spirit and 
which men are powerless to hasten or 
manipulate. 

Dr. Niebuhr takes issue with what he 
regards as the simplicity of Pollard’s 
division of the two roots of our culture. 
To him Christian faith has renewed 
relevance today because of the failure 
of the two chief competing creeds: the 
idea of progress and Marxist utopian- 
ism. 

A slightly discordant note is intro- 
duced by Professor E, Harris Harbison 
of Princeton, who in his essay, “Liberal 


Education and Christian Education,” 
questions whether there can be any 
union of the two unless in terms of lib- 
eral Protestantism. To him “liberal” in 
both phrases of his title means uncom- 
mitted, undogmatic searching; hence 
only non-doctrinal Christianity can 
blend with liberal education. We may 
have been wearied by the flow of dreary 
liberalism from Protestant spokesmen, 
but in this context, surrounded by men 
of religious conviction and warmly 
challenged by them, Dr. Harbison adds 
spice to the volume. 

Not the least attractive aspect of the 
book are the excerpts from the discus- 
sions following the papers—earnest, in- 
formal and still largely theological. Fr. 
Murray is brilliant in the impromptu 
discussions. So many books on educa- 
tion fail to challenge reflection that it is 
a pleasure to find one like this that re- 
quires and deserves a second reading. 

Cares F, Donovan 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
ANTIQUITY 

By H. I. Marrou. Transl. by George Lamb. 
Sheed & Ward. 466p. $7.50 


WHY TEACH? 
Edited by D. Louise Sharp. Holt. 240p. $4 


Professor Marrou’s Histoire de [ Educa- 
tion dans l' Antiquité has been for many 
years a prime source for scholars in the 
fields of the classical literatures and the 
history of education. This translation 
by George Lamb, which captures the 
brilliant qualities of the original, will 
greatly extend its influence in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Part I covers “The Origins of Classi- 
cal Education from Homer to Isocrates”; 
Part II, “Classical Education in the 
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Hellenistic Age”; Part III, “Classical 
Education and Rome.” This last part has 
valuable chapters on “Christianity and 
Classical Education,” on “The Appear- 
ance of Christian Schools of the 
Medieval Type” and an epilog tracing 
when and how the religious education 
of medieval days supplanted the old 
classical education. 

Two chapters in Part I stand out as 
especially significant both because of 
their importance historically and_be- 
cause in most histories of ancient educa- 
tion the subjects treated here are 
slighted. One deals with “Pederasty in 
Classical Education,” the other with 
Isocrates as a master of the classical 
tradition. Of the former Marrou says: 


I have undertaken this painstak- 
ing analysis of what is after all a 
dreadful aberration, because for 
the Greeks it was the normal mode, 
the standard type of all education. 
. .. This seems strange to a mod- 
ern, or at any rate to a Christian; 
but it must be realized that it was 
an integral part of the ancient sys- 
tem. 





His handling of this touchy subject is 
objective, complete and at the same 
time circumspect. It need not be ex- 
plored in any detail even with college 
students, but it cannot be glossed over 
with advanced students as taboo or in- 
consequential. 

The chapter on Isocrates provides a 
much-needed corrective of the view 
taken in many histories of classical 
learning that Plato alone represents the 
Greek classical tradition in education. 
Marrou shows that “on the whole it 
was Isocrates, not Plato, who educated 
fourth-century Greece and subsequent- 
ly the Hellenistic and Roman worlds.” 
He does not attempt to make Isocrates 
the equal, spiritually or philosophically, 
of Plato; what he rightly insists on is 
that Plato and Isocrates represented two 
types of teaching, which were contem- 
porary and ran parallel with each other. 
The two types and the conflict between 
them enriched the classical tradition 
without disturbing its unity. 

The author has eminently achieved 
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his purpose ot presenting a synthesis of 
the best scholarly research (including 
a great deal of his own) on ancient edu- 
cation. It is so luminously written as to 
appeal not only to scholars but to the 
general educated public as well. 

The accent in the second book (it 
consists of 120 short statements by class- 
room teachers, administrators, writers, 
businessmen, professional people and 
artists) is on the inspiration found in 
great teaching. Names well-known and 
unknown are lumped together in alpha- 
betical order. Among well-known con- 
tributors are: Frank C. Baxter, Mary 
Ellen Chase, Hardin Craig, Claude M: 
Fuess, Elizabeth Hamilton, William 
Ernest Hocking, William Heard Kil- 
patrick, Pitirim Sorokin, Ruth Strang, 
Robert Ulich, Mark Van Doren, Helen 
C. White. 

The editor’s purpose was to bring to- 
gether stimulating material that could 
be placed in the hands of students con- 
sidering a career in the teaching profes- 
sion, Many of the statements abound in 
the commonplace, the jejune and the 
jargon of the profession. But enough 
of them are sufficiently refreshing to 
make the collections worthwhile. Thus 
William Ernest Hocking recollects an 
obiter dictum of Vachel Lindsay, that 
our educational successes are due to the 
fact, not that every teacher is a good 
teacher, but that every school has at 
least one teacher who wakes the chil- 
dren up; and that a child needs to be 
awakened only once—when he is wak- 
ened he stays awake. 

The book ends with an English trans- 
lation of Gabriela Mistral’s exquisite 
“The Teacher’s Prayer.” 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


Tops in Its Field 


PHILOSOPHICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Joseph Donceel, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 
363p. $4.50 


This is a college text which deftly 
achieves its carefully defined aims. The 
author views “philosophical psychology” 
as the interpretation of the data of ex- 
perience, especially as presented by ex- 
perimental psychology, in the light of 
metaphysical principles. Hence his 
presentation combines both the scien- 
tific and the metaphysical, the inductive 
and deductive methods. 

After an analysis of life in general, 
and of plant and animal life, Father 
Donceel considers human sense-life and 
rational life and the human person, each 
in turn being subjected to experimental 
and to philosophical study. The over-all 
result is the traditional Scholastic view 
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A Thomistic Quarterly 
of Spiritual Theology 


CROSS AND CROWN is by no means a 
technical journal directed exclusively to those 
who are trained in scientific theology. Rather, 
like the call to Christian perfection and sanc- 
tity itself, it is addressed to all Catholic 
readers who are in earnest about the perfection 
of their spiritual life. 


Through baptism man is raised to a super- 
natural level, and assumes the duty of striving 
to become perfect. So, it is the aim of spiritual 
theology to teach us how to be good Chris- 
tians, how to be perfect—in a word, how to 
become saints. Hence CROSS AND CROWN 
is aimed at all Catholic readers—layfolk, 
sisters, brothers, and priests. And since CROSS 
AND CROWN is a publication by Domini- 
can Fathers, all of its articles have as back- 
ground the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who is the official theologian of the Church. 


Sometimes the way of spirituality is illus- 
trated by a biographical sketch. A case in 
point is the first English translation of the 
Autobiography of St. Gemma Galgani (by 
Fr. Columban Browning, C.P.), which ap- 
peared serially in CROSS AND CROWN. 
These articles have since been reprinted in 
booklet form. 

A FREE copy of this reprint will be seat 
to you if you subscribe to CROSS AND 
CROWN at this time. 

Use the convenient coupon below for your 
subscription to CROSS AND CROWN. It 
notes that you are to receive the reprint FREE. 
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of man, rooted firmly in the latest ex- 
perimental data. And in the direct style 
cf the author are disclosed the careful 
scholarship and masterly pedagogy that 
have been the intellectual delight of 
Fordham College students for more 
than a decade. 

Significantly, this text may cause 
some disturbance with regard to a few 
terms employed and to some interpre- 
tations of St. Thomas. The metaphysical 
analysis is avowedly based on the meta- 
physics of the late Fr. Joseph Maréchal, 
S.J., and hence will inevitably stir reac- 
tions similar to those met by the Belgian 
neo-Scholastic. Further, the formidable 
task of presenting both empirical and 
metaphysical analyses within a single 
text has led to a conciseness in the ex- 
position of metaphysical principles that 
might at times confuse those unaccus- 
tomed to Maréchalian terminology. 

For example, many will not accept 
the interpretation of the “habit of first 
principles,” especially when expressed 
as a “virtual a priori.” It is to be hoped 
that further studies of Maréchal will 
bring clarifications. But on the fellow 
Scholastic who challenges the “Thom- 
ism” of Maréchal—and thus of the au- 
thor—falls the burden, not of mere “text- 
chopping,” but of presenting equally 
profound analyses of the thought of the 
master. 

As a stimulating college text this work 
is highly recommended. In this initial 
publication, in English, of the Maréchal 
school, Fr. Donceel has made a marked 
contribution to the contemporary Amer- 
ican Scholastic scene. 

WituraM L. REILLY 


Inner Wisdom 


THE USES OF LITERACY: Changing 
Patterns in English Mass Culture 


By Richard Hoggart. Essential Books. 319p. 
$5 


For all who are concerned about the de- 
cline of literacy in the United States, 
this book will be required reading, Ad- 
dressed to the “common reader,” it is a 
thoroughly objective and highly read- 
able survey of mass publications in Eng- 
land and their eroding effect on the 
working-class mind. 

In order that “the closer analysis of 
publications might be set into a land- 
scape of solid earth and rock and 
water,” Mr. Hoggart devotes the first 
part of his book to a sociological expo- 
sition of the population in one part of 
England—“the miles of smoking and 
huddled working-class houses in Leeds.” 

There emerges the picture of a close- 
ly integrated group which still divides 





the world into “Them” and “Us.” Their 
idiom, attachment to home and family, 
esteem for the virtues of neighborliness 
and mutual helpfulness, as well as all 
the rhythm of their daily lives, are re- 
constructed in a picturesque, almost 
Dickensian manner by one who was 
himself the child of this environment. 

With equal thoroughness and objec- 
tivity, the author depicts the “candy- 
floss world,” with its gaudy display of 
hollow entertainment designed to hang 
a bit of tinsel on drab lives and to titil- 
late uncritical minds: the weekly family 
magazines; the commercial popular 
songs; the juke-box mooning and croon- 
ing; the sex-and-violence novels. Even 
to those who have had some contact 
with these modern forms of barbarism, 
and have felt some alarm at their power 
over impressionable imaginations, Mr. 
Hoggart’s presentation is frightening. 
This is one thing that can happen here! 

Still, his evaluation of possible out- 
comes is moderate and sane. “People 
are not,” he writes, “leading lives which 
are imaginatively as poor as a mere 
reading of their literature would sug- 
gest... . Marriage and the home retain 
their importance more strongly than we 
are often inclined to think.” 

As working-class people mature, they 
usually revert to traditional attitudes 
founded on strong self-respect; their 
considerable resources make them ig- 
nore much and look on the “brighter 
side.” Yet, the author remarks, with 
singular percipience, that 

the strongest objection to the more 
trivial popular entertainments is 
not that they prevent their readers 
from becoming highbrow, but that 
they make it harder for people 
without an intellectual bent to be- 
come wise in their own way. 


This threat to innate wisdom, to inner 
freedom, reaches, of course, far beyond 
the working classes into the middle 
classes and further; it is at work on this 
side of the Atlantic, gnawing away at 
the vital organs of a free nation, weak- 
ening the capacity of its citizens to re- 
spond “openly and responsibly to life.” 
The question becomes one not merely 
of upholding moral standards, but of 
man’s freedom to uphold any standards 
at all. 

Mr. Hoggart demonstrates his own 
admirable literacy in the rich texture of 
his style, a style which, though allusive, 
is never pretentious. His notes are an 
index to the breadth and depth of a 
reading background as far removed 
from that which is the subject of his 
analysis as star is distant from stone. 


Sr. Mary DENISE, R.S.M. 
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INSIGHT: A Study of Human 
Understanding 

By Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J. Philo- 
sophical Library. 785p. $10 


Every few years there comes along a 
philosophical work that commands at- 
tention both by the massive boldness of 
its plan and the solidity of its detailed 
execution. Such a book is Father Loner- 
gan’s Insight, which clearly bears the 
marks of a generation of personal think- 
ing. Until now, his publications have 
been restricted to historical articles on 
basic points in Thomistic epistemology 
and Trinitarian doctrine. But the pres- 
ent work is an original and sustained 
speculative inquiry. 

Like the 13th-century theologians, 
Fr. Lonergan recognizes the challenge 
to faith arising from the steady growth 
in human learning. Since a negative re- 
sponse is futile, the responsible theolo- 
gian has to grapple philosophically with 
the evidence, showing his loyalty both 
to the human sciences and to Christian 
revelation. Though the latter aspect is 
reserved for the concluding chapters, its 
motivating force sustains the whole in- 
vestigation. 

The analogy with the 13th century 
breaks down when we consider the for- 
mal standpoint of this book, since it is 
more concerned with the ways of know- 
ing than with the things known. Its goal 
is to give insight into the nature of in- 
sight, an understanding of the various 
phases in the complex process of under- 
standing. This orientation is intelligible 
to the descendants of Descartes and 
Locke and Kant. It places the author on 
speaking terms with the modern mind 
and its preoccupation with the problem 
of knowledge. Like Fr. Joseph Maré- 
chal, S.J., Fr. Lonergan determines the 
structure of being from the structure of 
knowing, thus giving a primary role to 
the theory of knowledge in any con- 
struction of metaphysics. 

The first half of the book makes a 
grand induction from the various kinds 
of knowing. Its purpose is not to set up 
a hierarchy of knowledges, but rather 
to find the common pattern underlying 
all the modes of knowing. A survey is 
made of three classes of cognition: 
scientific, experiential and_ reflective. 
They are studied by concrete analysis 
of the actual forms of mathematical and 
physical science, common sense and 
philosophy. The common factor is the 
cognitional dynamism whose structure 
is present throughout the whole range 
of human knowing. Our several modes 
of understanding are expressions and 
realizations of our basic desire to know. 
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This desire is left unsatisfied by the par- 
ticular insights of men: it is essentially 
an unrestricted desire to know. 

In the second half ‘of the volume, the 
implications of this finding are worked 
out. The inherent lesson gained from 
critical reflection upon the various forms 
of insight serves also as the foundation 
for ethics, metaphysics and a doctrine 
on God. 

Fr. Lonergan’s closely reasoned de- 
fense of human freedom and of its ter- 
minal completion in the knowledge and 
love of God constitutes the heart of his 
foundation for ethics. It is also the most 
detachable portion of the book, since 
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most of the arguments can be verified 
apart from the main thesis about the 
anticipative desire to know. 

On the other hand, the view of meta- 
physics and God proposed here depends 
directly upon that thesis. Hence one’s 
opinion about cognitional dynamism as 
the universal method in philosophy will 
also affect one’s estimate of Fr. Loner- 
gan’s position on God and being. 

For instance, he defines being as 
“the objective of the pure desire to 
know.” Being is thus primarily con- 
ceived as the terminus for our essential 
drive toward complete truth. A formal 
caution has been given that objects are 
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studied in Insight only for their rele- 
vance for grasping the nature of under- 
standing. Nevertheless, the question 
must arise how this philosophy can find 
any other significance for being, granted 
that metaphysics is specified by the 
analysis of the dynamic orientation 
toward knowledge. 

There is a similar problem in connec- 
tion with the author’s view that God’s 
infinite act of knowing is His most 
proper perfection. This is quite consis- 
tent with the method of proving God’s 
existence from the complete intelligibil- 
ity of being-as-so-defined. Given this 
method as the basic heuristic approach | 
to God in philosophy, however, there 
seems to be no means available for dis- 
tinguishing between the order of our 
discourse about God and the determina- 
tion of His most proper perfection. 

It will take some time before the de- 
eae So 2 See —_———————— | tailed arguments and close systematiza- 
tion of this book are digested. But clear- 
ly, the central theory of Insight is 
powerfully argued and impressively ap- 
plied to the various sciences. What will 
| strike American readers forcefully is the 
| combination of a metaphysical doctrine 
on the desire for God with a 20th-cen- 
tury conception of scientific method. 

The continuity between scientific in- 
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“ 5 | sight and philosophical reflection is de- 
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= 2 | probability. This is reminiscent of the 
c | marriage that Charles Peirce proposed 
3, | between the evolutionary trend of the RE 
& | universe and the principle of human 
¢ | love for the divine. We have by no 


means exhausted the ways of enlivening 
basic metaphysical questions, and a sus- 
tained example is contained in this 
work. JAMEs CoOL tins 


The Casework Relationship 
Felix P. Biestek, S.J. 


$3.00 


CROSS CURRENTS, Vol. VI (1956) 
382p. $5 


Social workers have always recognized the importance of the casework relationship. 
It has been called the soul of social casework, the principle of life that vivifies the 
processes of study, diagnosis, and treatment and that makes casework a living, 
warmly human experience. J Because no conceptual analysis of the relationship has 
been available, the unfortunate impression was given in some professional circles 
that the relationship is a pseudomystical experience which only the initiated could 
understand. § This is the first book in which a conceptual analysis is attempted. Its 
purpose is to define and explain first the essence and then the constitutive principles 
of the casework relationship. {| Such an analysis can help in the training of students 
and of an agency staff; it will not replace but rather enrich the intuitive approach 
to casework both in the classroom and in field practice. It should be equally helpful 
to every caseworker, however experienced, in the self-evaluation of his daily work. 
Occasionally every practitioner is forced to ask himself the disturbing question, 


The necessity of bringing intelligent 
understanding to the problems of mod- 
ern life, whether they be moral, social, 
political or theological, is and has been 
the message of Cross Currents since its 
inception in 1950. By presenting the 
views of the best contemporary scholars 
on a wide variety of subjects, the editors 


“What is wrong in my relationship with this client?” It would seem that an under- 
standing of the elements of a good casework relationship should be helpful to him 
in making an accurate diagnosis of that relationship which is “not quite right.” 
{ The author, a frequent contributor to journals in the field of social work, is direc- 
tor of field work and associate professor of casework in the School of Social Work, 
Loyola University, Chicago. He is a member of the Psychiatric Section of the 
National Association of Social Workers and of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. He conducted a number of workshops at annual meetings of the Council on 
Social Wark Education and the National Conference of Catholic Charities. He served 
as chairman of the Curriculum Study Committee of the Council on Social Work 
Education, which in 1954-1955 studied the curriculum changes of all graduate 
schools of social work throughout the United States and in Canada. 
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have certainly succeeded in their aim. 
This bound volume of last year’s issues 
of so important a magazine proves by 
itself their success. 

There is a tendency for the average 
Catholic to see everything in black or 
white, to ignore the enormous com- 
plexity of contemporary civilization and 
its consequent shading of human moti- 
vation. The outstanding articles in this 
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volume serve as an effective restraint 
upon our temptation to grasp at simple, 
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rigid and therefore necessarily unreal- 
istic solutions to the involved problems 
of a pluralistic society. 

Thus, the relations between the con- 
fessor and penitents with moral difficul- 
ties are handled by Father Vann with 
his accustomed breadth of mind and 
compassion. Msgr. Humphrey Johnson 
offers some reflections on Canon 1399 
(regarding prohibition of books) that 
should create a new and healthy atmos- 
phere about this matter. Friedrich 
Heer’s incisive observations on Catholic 
obedience deserves a place alongside 
Archbishop Roberts’ and Fr. DeLubac’s 
recent treatments of the same topic. 


And what praise dare one give to the | 
truly catholic spirit of Cardinal Gerlier’s | 


article on the coexistence of believers 
and unbelievers? 

These are but a few of the items; it 
would be presumptuous to comment 
briefly on Jacques Maritain’s essay on 
Freudianism or Fr. Gustave Weigel’s 
evaluation of Paul Tillich. All these en- 
riching contributions await the readers 
of Cross Currents 1956. 

J. Epcar Bruns 


JOYCE AND AQUINAS 
By William T. Noon, S.J. Yale U. 160p. 
$3.75 


Fr. Noon has set not only Joyce’s debt 
to Aquinas but also the esthetics of 
Aquinas in a more luminous focus than 
has been achieved before: 


To the traditional (ancient and 
medieval) treatment which located 
beauty almost exclusively in things 
or in transcendental ideas underly- 
ing things (or beauty in its onto- 
logical, objective aspect), St. 
Thomas, not at first, but by the 
time he wrote his great Summa 
Theologica, added a decisively 
new coordinate of his own: beauty 
as it exists in the human mind 
(beauty in its psychological, sub- 
jective role)... . Thomas Gilby has 
suggestively pointed out that it was 
the artists at the University of 
Paris, not the students of divinity, 
medicine or law, who mourned 
most for St. Thomas when he died. 


One step, however, that Aquinas did not 
take was to consider whether imagina- 
tive artifacts (fictiones poeticae) possess 
ontological goodness or truth. And it is 
this question that obsesses our most un- 
easy age. 

Fr. Noon has made excellent use of 
unpublished Joyce material. On p.63 he 
produces a most helpful note from 
Joyce’s Zurich notebooks: “Good dic- 
tion: tria—metaphor, antithesis, energy.” 
That is an aspect, not of esthetic or art 
experience, but of artistic production 
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MARIOLOGY 


Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 
VOLUME | 


Considers all phases of the sources 
of MARIOLOGY. Mary’s place in 
the Documents of the Church, in 
the Old and New Testaments, in 
the Apocrypha and in Eastern and 
Western liturgies. $7.50 


VOLUME Il 


A coherent exposition of MARI- 
OLOGY as an integral part of the 
sacred science of theology. Provides 
reader with a logically ordered 
presentation of the various Mario- 
logical questions. $9.50 


52 FRIDAYS — MEATLESS 
MENUS AND RECIPES 


by Ethel Keating 


Over 60 complete menus that solve 
the problem of meatless cooking. 
Contains recipes for family dinners, 
special occasion dinners and party 
luncheons. $3.95 


OF CELL AND CLOISTER 


by Doley Moss 


A popularly written account of the 
origin, nature and purpose of Cath- 
olic asceticism. Also, an absorbing 
and fascinating history of the found- 
ing and development of 25 of the 
most significant Catholic communi- 
ties. $4.00 


PORTUGAL 
AND THE 
PORTUGUESE WORLD 


by Richard Pattee 


An interesting study by an author- 
ity on the Latin peoples which pre- 
sents the glory of Portugal’s past, 
its promising present and its role 
as an empire and deeply Catholic 
country. $7.50 


At your bookstore 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
109 Bruce Bidg., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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FAMOUS WORK 
BACK IN PRINT 


The Popes 


on Youth 


By 
THE REV. RAYMOND B. FULLAM, 
S.J. 


Contains every statement on the edu- 
cation and training of youth by the 
five modern Popes, grouped under 
well-defined headings and clearly in- 
dexed for reference back to any source. 


“An essential piece of equipment for 
educators, clergy, parents and youth 
alike.”—America 


“Not only a reference book but also 
a practical guide. . . . The range of 
excerpts is wide.”—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. $5.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
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Deboting, Social Functions. 
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such as Joyce indicates he had to seek 
outside Aquinas. Yet the tria above are 
in import and effect entirely analogical. 

One of the best chapters is “A Com- 
edy of Letters,” in which Fr. Noon 
shows us how central the intellectual 
and the comic are in Joyce’s vision. 
However, “he would not have agreed 
with Bergson that you must therefore 
anesthetize your heart in order to 
laugh.” In repudiating in vino veritas as 
untrue and bromidic, Joyce added, “It 
should really be: in risu veritas; for 
nothing so reveals us as our laughter.” 

A most useful light is thrown upon 
Joyce’s strategy of ethical irony by Fr. 
Noon’s discussion of Kierkegaard on 
this matter: 


Kierkegaard finds in irony the 
means of effecting a transition from 
the esthetic to the ethical and in 
humor that means of transcending 
the merely ethical and of ae 
into the religious sphere. . . . Kier- 
kegaard adds that this irony is cer- 
tain to be misunderstood by all 
those naively solemn individuals 
who are ceaselessly distracted by 
the relativities of immediate ex- 
perience . . . . For those who see 
through the ironic incognito, The 
Wake is surely one of the most re- 
markable books ever written about 
the aridity of the waste land which 
is not watered by the rain of divine 
grace. 


Fr. Noon’s book is the first to put the 
large question of Joyce’s Irish education 
on a solid footing. It is likewise the 
first study of Joyce and Aquinas to pro- 
vide extensive and varied insight into 
Joyce’s use of Thomistic philosophy. 

Joyce had as much opportunity for 
philosophical education as Shakespeare 
had for historical learning. It would ap- 
pear that both of them made better use 
of a modest equipment than many able 
men have done with a lifetime of 
specialization. 

Because Joyce had an unfailing ana- 
logical habit of mind, he never had any 
lineal pursuits or problems. He was al- 
ways at the center of the total field of 
simultaneous relations that his analogi- 
cal habit provided at all times. 

This fact about Joyce makes life very 
difficult for the commentator. Our liter- 
ary methods have for four centuries im- 
posed a pattern of consecutive lineality 
on our discussion procedures—which is 
quite alien to Joycean or any other ana- 
logical awareness. 

Fr. Noon has faced with modesty 
and resourcefulness the problems result- 
ing from the impossibility of literary 
commentary. And the result is a most 
impressive and delightful book. 

MARSHALL McLUHAN 


America 





A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY: 
The Triumphs and Defeats of Adlai E. 
Stevenson 

By Kenneth S. Davis. Doubleday, 510p. $5 


THE NEW AMERICA 

By Adlai E. Stevenson. Ed. by Seymour E. 
Harris, John B. Martin and Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. Harper. 285p. $4.50 


These two publications are a clear 
manifestation of the impression that 
Adlai Stevenson, the twice-defeated 
Democratic candidate for President, has 
produced not only in the minds of his 
close admirers but also in the lives of 
the American people. 

The first book is a biography of Adlai; 
the second, a well-edited collection of 
the 1956 campaign speeches of the 
Presidential candidate. The former be- 
gins with the Stevensons’ ancestry long 
before Adlai II came upon life’s stage, 
and carries him through school days at 
Choate, Princeton and Harvard; his 
apprenticeship on the pantograph; his 
Federal service; and the governorship 
of Illinois to the 1956 campaign. The 
latter focuses on Stevenson’s political, 
economic and social plans for the New 
America. 

The biography is well documented. 
It is obviously written by an admirer. 
The author has also completed a bio- 
graphy of Eisenhower, the successful 
candidate. Such an author would be 
inclined to compare or contrast his sub- 
jects and when he does this, Adlai is 
seldom second. That Stevenson was a 
family man, possessed of a profound 
sense of history, motivated by a strong 
moral idealism and guided by a sense 
of responsibility to the electorate, is 
substantiated not only by his record as 
Governor but also by his words and ac- 
tions during his two campaigns for the 
Presidency. 

His one great desire in the 1956 cam- 
paign, in addition to the Presidency, 
was to discuss, as he saw them, the true 
issues before the country, He raised the 
Presidential campaign to a higher level. 
While he attacked the complacency of 
the people and the dead-center policy 
of the Republicans, he did not fail to 
inform the public that it would have to 
be prepared to make some hard deci- 
sions if it would seize the present op- 
portunity to break through to the New 
America. 

Though Adlai Stevenson regrets that 
he acceded to the change in his cam- 
paign tactics that made him “a cross- 
country runner” and was stunned by 
the misinterpretation of his “draft” and 
the “H-Bomb” speeches, his ideals and 
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FOR THE TEACHER WHO 
LIKES TO TEACH THE 
STUDENT WHO WANTS 
TO LEARN 


TODAY Magazine has for more than eleven 
years now been publishing fresh, stimulating 
articles for use in the classroom. 


Topics regularly covered by leading Catholic 
educators and writers include: art, literature, 
liturgy, social problems, theology. This year's 
plans include some fresh breath on the waters 
of science and invasion of the world of the 
American and sports. Monthly too: movies, 
TV, books, poetry and short stories. 


The first issue of the school year will be 
mailed September 1|8. 


2.25 per year (October through June) 
1.75 in bulk orders of three or more. 


For information or a sample copy please 
write Margaret Cunningham. 


national 


today Catholic 


1700 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12 








Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
lions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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his new vision have not been in vain. 
Even in defeat he has not sold America 
short. Two editors have said in this re- 
gard: “His effort was not in vain. His 
legacy is unmistakable. He indicated 
the main directions for a reconstruction 
of our foreign policy. He set forth con- 
crete programs for betterment and op- 
portunity at home.” ARTHUR A. NORTH 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE AND 
GERMANY, 1944-1945 


By Samuel Eliot Morison. Little, Brown. 
360p. $6.50 


COMBAT BENEATH THE SEA 

By Major Willy-Charles Brou (trans. from 
the French by Edward Fitzgerald). Cro- 
well. 240p. $3.95 


Prof. Morison has now given us the 
11th and finest volume of the 14 pro- 
jected to tell the “History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War 





II.” The Army’s official account, Cross 
Channel Attack, is comparatively pon- 
derous, being designed for professionals, 
whereas Morison has consistently at- 
tempted to please both professionals 
and the general reader. In the past, 
Prof. Morison succeeded best in reach- 
ing the layman, but The Invasion of 
France and Germany finally reflects 
fully the distinguished qualities which 
induced President Roosevelt to assign 
him to the project. 

As any historian concerned with 
World War II can testify, the Normandy 
invasion was a colossal undertaking of 
tremendously convoluted ramifications. 
Some details of the planning trace back 
to World War I. Wisely, Morison con- 
tents himself with presenting a clear 
impression of the complexity, rather 
than entering the swamps of complete 


_coverage. Thereby he has blazed a trail 


for textbook writers who are still circling 

aimlessly in a wilderness of detail, 
The essential, interesting minutiae, 

ruthlessly given only a few sentences 








Timely 


McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


HOW TO STUDY 
By Cxi1rrorp T. Morcan and James DEEsE, 
both with on a Hopkins University. 
Ready in October 
er Ae informal, brief, practical self-help 
book for college students, surveying all 
major aspects of studying and learning. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
COLLEGE 


By Marcaret E, BENNETT, Pasadena City 
College; with the collaboration of MoLiy 
LEwIn, 219 pages, $3.75 (text ed. available) 
. +. a non-technical challenging text to help 
college freshmen get oriented and make the 
most of their college years. 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 
By Ratpu J. Smitu, San Jose College. 380 
pages, $4.75 (paper ed.—$3.25) 

... an outstanding new text indicating the 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities of 
engineers. Ideal for orientation courses. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: 


Where to Get It and How fo Use It 
in Counseling and in Teaching 
By Roeert Hopprockx, N. Y. University. 

531 pages, $6.75 opp 
és for courses training counselers for 
schools, colleges and other organizations, 
combining the sources and uses of this 
information. 

e 


BUILDING AN ENGINEERING 
CAREER 


By CLremMEnT C. WILLIAMS; and Ericu A. 
Farser, University of Florida. New 3rd 
edition. 299 pages, $4.75 (paper ed.—$3.25) 

. . an up-to-date picture of the engineering 
profession of today reflecting the changes 
and advances since the war. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS (6-12) 


A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and 
Recreation Leaders 

By Ricuarp Kraus, Columbia University. 

250 pages, $4.75 * 

. - » describes the underlying values of 

youthful play, and gives examples of play 

programs. Includes a wide variety of games. 


USE THIS COUPON 








COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me, on approval, a copy 
of the book(s) checked. I agree to 


pay for the book(s) upon receipt of 
invoice or return within 10 days. 
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CHAMINADE 
BOYS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Resident Students 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 
College Preparatory 


(FULLY ACCREDITED) 


Vv 


Conducted by 


Marianists Brothers and Priests 
WwW 


For information write 
Brother Principal 
9601 Cattaraugus Avenue 


Los Angeles 34, California 
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SCHOOL 
OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited. 


College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School 
Grades Five to Twelve 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Catalogue. 


Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 
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| by Morison, are given full treatment by 





| “We have not journeyed all this way, | 
across the centuries, across the oceans, | 


authorities such as Major Brou. The last 
half of the Major’s Combat beneath the 
Sea covers the work of “frogmen” from 
the Normandy invasion through the 
Rhine crossing. Brou vividly displays the 
type of fascinating material that Mori- 
son had to put into perspective, and a 


| comparison of these two books height- 


of Morison’s 


ens an_ appreciation 
R. W. Day 


achievement. 


THESE ARE THE BRITISH 
By Drew Middleton. Knopf. 290p. $4.50 


across the meadows, across the prairies, 


| because we are made of sugar candy.” 


This extract from a speech of Winston 
Churchill to the Canadian Senate and 
House of Commons in 1941 perhaps il- 
lustrates best the theme of this book by 


the London correspondent for the New | 


York Times. The author is fully quali- 
fied to write on the subject of the Brit- 


| ish, for he has lived and worked among 
| them for the past 15 years. 


There is nothing sycophantic about 


| Mr. Middleton’s admiration for those 


“who stood alone” in the terrible first 
years of World War II. The British 
eventually became the impoverished 
victors liquidating their holdings to pay 


| for the art of war. 


It is, however, the art of peace that 
the British have been practicing since 
1945 and it is to the judgment of this 
art that Mr. Middleton devotes his lucid 
pen. There is no doubt at all about the 
differences in the Britain of 1939 and 
the Britain of today. It has been called 
a quiet revolution by a quiet people. 
And that revolution has had a greater 


| impact on the world at large than on 


the British themselves. 


The leadership of the Western World | 


has been transferred from an empire to 
a republic. Her Imperial Majesty still is 
the figurehead of unity to 400 million 
members of the Commonwealth, but it 
is to “Mr. President” of the United 
States that the Free World looks for its 


| main guidance. 


What does this mean to the proud 
British who for so long ruled the waves? 


| Mr. Middleton describes the transition 
| and its effect, not merely on the political 
| and economic, but also on the social | 
| level. He reports (with a certain sym- 
| pathy) on the demise of Colonel Blimp 
| and the playing down of “old-school- 
| tie” connections, There is no suggestion 

that Britain has become a classless so- | 
| ciety. But he does point to a certain | 
“leveling off” in relationships among the | 


people. 
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A COLLEGE 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Francis 


Incorporated under Laws of the 
University of the State of New York. 


Four Year Course 
Leading to Degrees in 
Arts, 

Science, 


Education 
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Unlike many similar books, and in 
keeping with the best journalistic tradi- 
tions, Mr. Middleton’s volume is very 
much up-to-date. Hence, the recent 
Anglo-American split on Suez and its 
aftermath are fully covered. 

There has been much talk on both 
sides of the Atlantic about the necessity 
of repairing the alliance of the English- 
speaking world. To this reviewer These 
Are the British could make a great con- 
tribution in this regard. It goes a long 
way to dispel erroneous impressions of 
the British way of life. It gives an up- 
to-date portrayal of a people steeped in 
history and destined to play a leading 
part in the making of it for many years 
to come. GERARD E,, SHERRY 


RHODES OF AFRICA 
By Felix Gross. Praeger. 419p. $6.95 





Mark Twain once wrote of Cecil | 


Rhodes: “I admire him, I frankly admit 
it; and when his time comes, I shall buy 
a piece of the rope for a keepsake.” This 


new biography of Cecil Rhodes by Felix | 


Gross upholds Twain’s attitude—Rhodes 


was a man easy to admire, but he cer- | 


tainly deserved to be hanged. He died 
in bed only because the authorities 
knew better than to make a martyr of 
him. 


| 


Here was a man who arrived in South | 
Africa on borrowed money, and within | 


25 years was the richest man in the 
country and one of the most powerful 
of his era. Tuberculosis drove him out 
of England; he hoped for health on the 
South Africa farm of an older brother, 
but when diamonds were discovered at 
nearby Kimberley he gave up the farm 
and joined the rush. 

He was only 18 at the time—a boy in 
a rough man’s world. Yet not only did 
he succeed at prospecting: he super- 


vised the amalgamation of independent | 
mines into the largest company in South | 
Africa and made himself the head of it. | 


He expanded into politics. When he re- 
turned to Oxford some years later to 
complete his university education, he 
was already a millionaire and a member 
of the Cape Colony Parliament. When 
he died at 49, he had been the Colony’s 
Prime Minister, the head of a fabulous 
gold-mining firm, and the virtual owner 
of the vast portion of Africa which bears 
his name—the Rhodesias. 

However, it is not what Rhodes 
achieved but how he did it that makes 
this book completely fascinating and 
utterly revolting. Rhodes was a cruel, 
vicious, conniving, merciless eccentric 
who stopped at nothing. He directed 
massacres of the natives, he plotted a 
serious rebellion against the Transvaal, 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a scale could result from 
only one thing: its demonstrated superiority in serving teachers 
and students. 


142,000 entries. $5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


| The World Publishing Company 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully accredited 
Catholic college of liberal arts and sciences for women. Also, educa- 
tion, journalism, business, lab. technology, home economics, nursing. 
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school and year of graduation. 
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New Associates 


SUSTAINING 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Associate Renewals 


SUSTAINING 


Auchter, J. A., Haddonfield, N. J. 
Barry, Lawrence E., New Orleans, La. 
Cantwell, Mrs. David B., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Chapotel, Miss Clara M., New Or- 
leans, La. 
Connolly, J. E., Washington, D. C. 
Coupe, J. Leo, Utica, N. Y. 
Curran, Rev. Edmund, Chicopee, Mass. 
Currie, J. Howard, Detroit, Mich. 
Doney, Dr. Wm. F., Albany, N. Y. 
Doran, John D., Muskegon, Mich. 
Doyle, Donald W., New Orleans, La. 
Drouet, Miss Adele, New Orleans, La. 
Drugay, Joseph M., Toledo, Ohio 
Dugan, F. W., Rocky River, Ohio 
Farrell, James A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. J. P., Jr., Malden, 
Mass. 
Fogarty, Dr. Thomas F., Providence, 
R. | 


Gallagher, Frank T., Elmhurst, L. |., 
N. Y. 

Hall, Louis T., Jr., Monroe, La. 

Hammett, Loran F., Rocky River, Ohio 

Hammond, John, East Sullivan, N. H. 

Hanna, Hon. Harry A., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Hayes, James V., New York, N. Y. 

Hood, Harry P., Toledo, Ohio 

Jenkins, Louis P., La Plata, Md. 

Karl, Peter A., Utica, N. Y. 

Keane, Miss Leontine R., 
Pointe, Mich. 

Kirwan, John J., Washington, D. C. 

LaPenna, Alexander, New York, N. Y. 

Laymen's Retreat League, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Leonard, E. C., Meridian, Miss. 

Lynch, A. J., Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Grosse 


THE AMERICA PRESS e 
Please .... enrol .... 


0 Sustaining, $25 or more 


70 East 45th St. e 


renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 





Dear America’s Associates: 


Once again let me thank our Associates, new ones 


and renewing ones, for their generous support of our 


efforts. 


As you may know, we will celebrate in 1959 the 
Golden Jubilee of the founding of America, whose 
first issue, Vol. I, number 1, appeared on April 17, 1909. 

This past year we had the greatest number of sub- 
scribers in the whole span of our existence. We like- 


wise have felt the warmest support, in the many letters 
we receive each week, from our readers. To all of 
them—but especially to our Associates—our sincere 


thanks for that support. 


We list here the most recent Associates. 


McCarthy, Rev. Raymond T., Lake For- 


est, Ill. 
McHale, Charles V., Hempstead, L. |., 


N. Y. 


McKeough, Raymond S., Chicago, Ill. 


McShane, Rev. J. Alan, Lewiston, 
Minn. 
Mahoney, William W., Baltimore, Md. 
Manson, Mrs. George L., Bradenton, 
Fla. 
Markert, Miss Rose M., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Masterson, Miss C. A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mills, Peter K., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Murphy, Mrs. J. Ryan, Chicago, Ill. 
Nenno, Miss Mary K., Buffalo, N. Y. 
O'Connor, Thomas, Bronx, N. Y. 
O'Connor, Col. Thomas J., Sayville, 
Be ey he 
O'Day, Rt. Rev. 


Rochester, Minn. 


Msgr. Louis D., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


0 Charter, $100 or more 


... Check attached ... Bill me (Please make checks payable to America’s Associates) 
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America 


Yours cordially, 


THE Eprror 


O'Neill, Dr. Joseph F., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Reilly, Dr. Joseph J., Seattle, Wash. 


Rice, Miss Aileen E., Roslindale, Mass. 

Romero, Emanuel A., New York, N. Y. 

Rothbaler, Mrs. Glenn F., Syracuse, 
Y 


N. Y. 
Rowland, Col. Chester A., Tucson, 


Ariz. 


Ruckelshaus, John K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Steinbugler, John L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Miss Mary C., Detroit, Mich. 
Tivenan, Rev. John J., Cleveland, Ohio 
ee - Miss Ann C., Washington, 
Ds. 
Woll, Rev. Peter J., Akron, Ohio 
— Herbert W., Fort Wayne, 
na. 


Zabicki, Steven A., Jr., Chicago, Ill. 


Anczica's ASSOCIATES 


receive AMERICA, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. $8 of your membership 
pays for a one-year subscription now, ot 
a one-year extension if you are already 
a subscriber. The balance will be used 
to improve our editorial facilities, a 
report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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and he played his part in starting the 
Boer War. He bribed and blackmailed 
high British officials and once even con- 
sidered trying to buy the good will of 
Pope Leo XIII until his friends talked 
him out of it. 

That such a man should have friends 
is surprising, yet he inspired the greatest 
loyalty both among his partners in crime 
and among decent men of the country. 
Hypocritically, he worked against the 
“imperial factor” in South Africa, but he 
also declared that his one goal was the 
expansion of the British Empire; he 
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even hoped to reclaim the United States 
for Queen Victoria. 

Surely he was a powerful man. And 
Felix Gross captures his powerful per- 
sonality with all its quirks, in a book 
that is both exciting and illuminating. 
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| Yoo often the grim side of Rhodes is 








overlooked, mostly because of the many 
philanthropic bequests in his will. Mr. 
Gross gives the full portrait, with no 
holds barred. 

He also reveals the important story 
of the struggle to establish a new nation 
on the continent which is now taking its 
front-line position in world affairs. A 
Cape Town journalist of obviously wide 
experience, Mr. Gross’ sentiments under- 
standably oppose the “traditional in- 
competence” of British colonization. 

To those who wish to understand 
Africa better by learning more about its 
past, this book is required reading. But 
be ready for an insight into a strange, 
paradoxical personality which is, as 


New | Twain observed, both despicable and 
| admirable at the same time. Men like 

from | Cecil Rhodes do not happen twice— 
thank God. GLENN D. KiTTLER 
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THE WORD 


Jesus answered, Were not all ten made 
clean? And the other nine, where are 
they? (Luke 17:17; Gospel for the 13th 
Sunday after Pentocost ) 





The central element in the narrative of 
today’s Gospel would appear to be 
neither the miraculous cure of an en- 











Also makers of Robes for Choir and Confirmation e Gymsuits for Girls | tive small colony of piteous lepers nor — 

: the return to Christ of the single grate- 

ae te ae ~~ ful one. That which our Saviour Him- 

self remarks about the whole event is 

what did not happen. He notes, in His 

quiet fashion, the failure of nine out 

of ten human beings to be in any way 

grateful for an immense gift from God. 

Gratitude to God is one of those sub- 

jects that offer to the man of faith un- 

limited room for personal reflection. moe y 
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of God’s ordinary providence. The sick 
man suddenly cured is a marvel, but 
not nearly so breathtaking a marvel as 


man himself. 
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founded in 1915, has always maintained | 
the highest standards of scholarship, disci- | 
pline, and personnel. It is firmly established | 
as one of the leading college preparatory | 
schools of New England. Its location is | 


excellent; its plant and facilities modern 
and complete. The course of studies covers 
the requirements for admission to all col- 
leges, universities, and scientific schools, 
and its graduates have been notably suc- 
cessful in college work. Courses in Christian 
Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics are 
taught by our resident Chaplain. These, 
together with the permanent effect of the 
religious life of the School, give Catholic 
boys a sound moral preparation for a good 
life in the modern world. 

The school is conducted by Catholic 
laymen, under the patronage of the Most 
Reverend Bishop of Hartford. Address: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Headmaster 
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Surely one of the unobtrusive marks | 


of a truly Christian and supernatural 
sense is a steady disposition of gratitude 


for God’s daily or ordinary blessings. It | 


is neither sentimental nor trivial to sug- 


gest that each new day is a kind of re- | 


curring miracle for each of us; and one 
way to increase our appreciation of 


every new day is to recall, simply, that | 
the supply of these wonders is strictly | 
limited. Today’s sunset is not only | 


unique, but priceless beyond words. 
Perhaps, also, we ought to advert to the 


| subtle significance of that petition of | 
the Our Father, Give us this day our | 
daily bread. Food is a good gift of God, | 


and the only food we truly need and 


ought to value is today’s food. There | 
is a real case for prayer, however short | 


and secret, before and after meals. 


The celibate priest marvels that | 
married folk seem to prize so lightly | 
their daily companionship and intimacy | 


and mutual support. The Catholic lay- 
man must be astonished, now and again, 
as he watches an individual priest slam 
and whirl and hustle his way through 


| the august sacrifice of the Mass. | 
| Familiaritate vilescunt, sighs St. Augus- 
| tine, who knew a thing or two about 
| fallen human nature: Familiarity makes 


things cheap. 


Be he priest or layman, the Christian, | 


Catholic man who possesses any real 
sense of the supernatural, any plain, 


genuine sense of God, will not yield to | 


the blank dreariness that follows so 
easily upon daily usage, The trick (if 
we may so speak of a spiritual therapy) 
is to cultivate and cling resolutely to the 
concept of one’s self as a total and un- 
deserving beneficiary of the unfailing 
love of God. Everything, everything 
without exception, then becomes a per- 
sonal gift of God to me. 

There is one extremely difficult but 


infallible test of daily gratitude to God | 
our Father, and anyone who regularly | 


passes this test with high grades is in- 


deed a rare and rarely supernatural fel- | 
low. As someone has said with crushing | 
brevity: “The saints never complain.” | 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J. | 


THEATRE 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DOM 
CAMILLO, originally the subject of a 
novel by Giovanni Guareschi, was later 
a motion picture, and some time during 
the coming season will appear in the 
form of a musical show. It is doubtful 
that in any of its protean forms the story 
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has the potential significance of its 
dramatization by Rev. Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O.P., recently presented at St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, Winooski Park, 
Vt. 

It is an unpretentious, uncomplicated 
comedy that describes the impact of 
communism on an Italian village and 
the efforts of a parish priest to protect 
his flock from its curse, Dom Camillo is 
the priest, of course, and his adversary 
is one Peppone, Communist candidate 
for mayor. The priest and his opponent 
are friends of long standing; and their 
antagonism, while frequently explosive, 
does not impair their underlying respect 
and affection. In their portrayal as force- 
ful individuals and friendly enemies the 
author has achieved what one _ is 
tempted to call a marvel of characteriza- 
tion. 

The author is no less adept at devis- 
ing scenes in which lines and situations 


give us vignettes of blended reverence | 
We rarely encounter a | 


and humor. 
scene more affectionately ludicrous than 
the one in which Peppone’s infant son 
is presented at the baptistry to be chris- 
tened with the name of Lenin; or where 
Peppone, now Communist mayor-elect 
of the village, pretends to be reluctant 
to help the priest gild statuettes of 
saints. 

Looking for an entry on the debit 
side—which resembles searching for the 
proverbial needle in the haystack—one 
could say that some of the mob scenes 
are dramatic clichés that are not much 
help to the story. However, they do not 
becloud the clarity of the play or retard 
its pace. 

As presented at St. Michael’s, the 
comedy had the advantage of being 
performed by Players Incorporated, the 
nation’s best and most versatile reper- 
tory company. Gino Conforti, in the 
title role, was persuasive as a priest with 
a mercurial temperament, in turns lov- 
able and irascible. He was not reluctant, 
when opportunity presented itself, to 
push his “enemy” in a creek. His en- 
thusiasm for vindicating the glory of 
God by physical force is tempered by 
the heavenly Voice. Dom Camillo’s run- 
ning debate with the Voice is a constant 
source of delight. 

Following the author’s sensitive di- 
rection, secondary and minor roles, 
along with ensemble scenes, were skil- 
fully handled as supporting action and 
ingratiating stage pictures. It is unlikely 
that anyone who saw the production at 
St. Michael’s will forget the experience. 

If your observer may be permitted to 
turn from appraisal to editorializing, he 
will say why he thinks Dom Camillo 
has extra-dramatic importance. It is an 
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acting-proof play that can be hilarious 
when performed by amateurs in a parish 
hall; and at the same time it is sufficient- 
ly sophisticated to entertain, and prob- 
ably edify, a Broadway audience. As 
communism seems likely to remain a 
threat to civilization far into the future, 
the play will not quickly become dated. 

American Catholics, unlike their co- 
religionists in Europe, are generally in- 
different, or even allergic, to drama as 
an art. As a parish-hall production, 
widely enough distributed, Fr. Hartke’s 
play might change the prevalent Cath- 
olic attitude to an art that had its origin 
in the Church. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS | 


LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON (Allied 
Artists) is another illustration of the odd 
choice of material that creative film- 
makers tend to make when they operate 
independently. The movie is pretty 
much of a one-man project, adapted by 
Billy Wilder in collaboration with I. A. 
L. Diamond from a novel by Claude 
Anet, and produced and directed by 
Mr. Wilder on location in Paris. It has 
a highly expert gloss, yet its subject 
matter is the hackneyed and unpleasant 
situation of the roué and the romantic 
young girl. As a matter of fact, it is al- 
most impossible to imagine what the 
novel could have been like, for the 
screen play expends much of its length, 
as no novel could, in keeping the audi- 
ence from knowing what the principals 
have been doing. 

The roué is an aging American mil- 
lionaire (played in rather embarrassed 
fashion by Gary Cooper). The young 
girl (Audrey Hepburn) is the daughter 
of a Parisian private detective. She takes 
it upon herself to warn the millionaire 
when an enraged husband threatens to 
shoot him on evidence collected by her 
father. Having saved the wife’s reputa- 
tion and the philanderer’s life, the girl 
proceeds to pique the latter’s curiosity 
by playing the part of a woman of mys- 
tery and pretending to a lurid past com- 
piled by research among her father’s 
professional files. 

Before long she is visiting his hotel 
suite during the afternoon—since she is 
a carefully reared young lady, she is not 
allowed out in the evening except to 
play the cello at the music conservatory. 





‘From the events that occur on the 


screen it is possible to infer that the 
gentleman’s elaborate plan of seduction 
failed and that the heroine’s behavior 
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Xaverian Brothers invite 
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Maryland. 
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| 


was a well-calculated and _ ultimately 


| successful campaign to capture him 
| matrimonially. It is also possible to infer 


otherwise. 

Considering the distastefulness of the 
subject, it is surprising how many com- 
paratively innocent laughs author-direc- 


| tor Wilder has gotten out of it. He has 
| had 


of course, invaluable assistance 


| from Miss Hepburn, who is an old hand 


at portraying fey and unpredictable fe- 


' males. Gary Cooper, even in an uncon- 


genial role, is a resourceful performer; 
and Maurice Chevalier, as the detec- 


| tive-father, exudes ageless charm and 
steals the picture, [L of D: B] 


THE SUN ALSO RISES (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) Five years ago producer 
Darryl F. Zanuck (then 20th Century- 


| Fox studio chief) and director Henry 


King joined forces to bring Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s short story “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” to the Technicolor screen. 
Though the finished product was bad 
Hemingway and indifferent entertain- 
ment, it was a notable financial success. 
It is not surprising therefore to find 
Zanuck (now an independent producer ) 
and King reuniting in an effort to dupli- 
cate the earlier bonanza. 

Besides having the same _ producer 
and director as the earlier film, The 
Sun Also Rises has in addition the same 
sort of high-powered ‘cast (including 
one repeating actress, Ava Gardner) 
and plushy color format (with a new 
refinement, CinemaScope, thrown in). 
It may quite possibly be just as popular 
as its predecessor. 

Nevertheless, it turns out to be an- 
other demonstration that Hemingway 
does not take kindly to the screen. May- 
be the particular dislocations of the so- 
called “lost generation” which he was 
chronicling are meaningless or at least 
without significance to today’s audience. 
In any case, the central situation—the 
inexplicable attachment between a 
newspaperman (Tyrone Power), who is 


| impotent because of a war injury, and 


a nymphomaniac (Miss Gardner) who 


| keeps coming back to him between in- 


| 


terludes—seems trivial and naively 
dated in its condonation of immorality. 
And the peripheral characters—played 
by Mel Ferrer,. Errol Flynn and Eddie 
Albert—who follow’ the _ principals 
around Paris and finally to a fiesta and 
bullfight in Spain, resemble nothing so 
much as very much over-age juvenile 


| delinquents. [L of D: B] 


TIP ON A DEAD JOCKEY (MGM) is 
based on an Irwin Shaw short story and 
is about a Korean War veteran (Robert 


| Taylor) who has constituted himself a 


America e 


contemporary lost generation of one. A 
former aviator who has lost his nerve for 
Hying, the hero has settled down in 
Spain. He has asked his wife (Dorothy 
Malone) for a divorce, is going through 
the motions of being in love with the 
wife (Gia Scala) of his best friend 
(Jack Lord) because he realizes sub- 
consciously that these attentions have 
no chance of success, and is otherwise 
divesting himself of all responsibilities. 
His psychological difficulties are dis- 
pelled rather patly when he takes the 
friend’s place as pilot on a dangerous 
but possibly very lucrative smuggling 
expedition. The trouble is that the film 
is not done with enough insight or depth 
to qualify as a problem drama, and is 
only fair to middling and far from 
plausible as an adventure melodrama. 
It does, however, have some exotic-au- 
thentic Spanish scenery that makes one 
wish it were in color. [L of D: A-II] 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK 
HUNTER? (20th Century-Fox), in its 
color and CinemaScope screen incarna- 
tion, furnishes an instructive though 
highly specialized demonstration of the 
craft of film adaptation. On Broadway, 
WSSRHP? was a satire on Hollywood, 
and featured, in the role of a dumb 
movie star, an incredible blonde phe- 
nomenon named Jayne Mansfield, who 
was an unknown at the play’s opening 
but, thanks to a single-minded pursuit 
ot publicity, a self-made celebrity be- 
fore its close. 

The first change for screen purposes 
involves the target of its satire. Holly- 
wood has indeed been known to kid it- 
self, but it prefers not to, especially 
when such an eminently kiddable rival 
as Television exists. Consequently scen- 
arist-director Frank Tashlin has con- 
verted the befuddled titular hero (Tony 
Randall) into a marginal vice president 
of an advertising agency, and has done 
a really hilarious job with the almost 
foolproof assignment of poking fun at 
the inanities of TV and Madison Ave- 
nue. 

The other major alteration was to re- 
write the part of the dumb movie star 
(still played by Jayne Mansfield) so 
that it closely and unflatteringly re- 
sembles the performer’s own biography. 
This viewpoint very nearly succeeds in 
making the furor over Miss Mansfield’s 
implausible physical proportions seem 
as ridiculous as it really is. And though 
her career is a monument to the proposi- 
tion that any kind of publicity is better 
than none at all, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if she lived to regret sitting for this 
viciously accurate self-portrait. [L of 
D.: B] Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art. Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 





Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10. MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B.. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 72st Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
ome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce, Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








New York 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


CABRINI COLLEGE 


RapNor, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Beautiful building 
and extensive campus bordering Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. For catalog, address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con-. 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 
Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 

Germantown, Philadelphia 44, ‘Pennsylvania 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 350-acre campus 
near Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for. swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immacuate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog: Registrar, 
Box A, Immaculate College, Immaculata, Pa. 

















WELCOME! 


TO THE THOUSANDS 


OF NEw America READERS 





To those of you who have seen AMERICA quoted so often in the press 
and have decided to subscribe for yourselves; 


To those of you who are teachers, back from summer school and 
retreat, ready for school, who want your students to read 
AMERICA (write for student rates and how you can get your 
copy free); 


To those of you who now find America in your church rack, 

thanks to your pastors and to the valiant labors of 

Father James Dolan, S.J., in Rockville Centre Diocese 
and Queens, N. Y.; to Father Neil McCluskey, S.]J., 

in Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima, Washington, and: 
Portland, Oregon; and to Father John McCummiskey, 

S.J., in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and points between 

and beyond; 


To those of you who have new gift subscriptions (with 
prayers and thanks to the donors); and the best 
of re-welcomes to two special groups with gift 
subscriptions: 79 communities of the Sisters- 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
who are again receiving 2-year gift sub- 
scriptions from your Mother General; and 
to seven U. S. Army Generals who have 
gift subscriptions from Father Richard 
Lavelle (Queens, N. Y.), a chaplain whose 
respect for you when he served under 
you made him think you would appreciate AMERICA. 


To America’s Associates who have done 
so much for us; 


Welcome to new readers and welcome anew 
to all old readers. Thanks for your renewals! 


P.S. By the way—thanks especially to those of you 
who wrote in to ask that special articles be sent to 
friends you thought would appreciate AMErica. A 
number are now subscribers. 








